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THE AMBUSH. 

Ir I were not a poor maiden aunt, I think I should like to 
be a rich bachelor uncle better than anybody else, especially at 
Christmas time, Asa maiden aunt, with a slender annuity, I have 
a very happy time of it superintending the mincepies, looking to the 
plate, counting the table napkins, and dusting the best china. I have 
a merry time of it, too, when we deck the rooms with holly and 
mistletoe. I get really quite as many kisses now as I did when I was 
younger ; but then there is a very great difference indeed between the 
ages of the kissers and the kissee, That doesn’tmatter. And yet in 
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some respects the position of a bachelor uncle with a handsome com- 
petency and a doubtful will must be one of great glorification, I hope 
Uncle Benjamin really does mean to leave the girls something ; he 
always /ooks as though he did, and he’s certainly a very even- 
tempered person; and I should, if I were more familiar with his 
character, pronounce him to be, as the boys say, a “jolly” sort of 
man, If we had met earlier in life, and 1had-—— But there, that’s 
ridiculous, I really fancy the young folks would like him if he were 
as poor as—as—I am. He is very pleasant. I don't think he’d 
have quite so much attention paid him, though, by James and 


“THE AMBUSCADE,”—(DRAWN BY C. KOBINSON ) 


Henrietta. They wouldn’t waylay him in the passage to take off 
his coat, and hold his hat, and see after him in that fussy way; and 
really, as to Samuel, the way he forces the baby upon him—and he 
a bachelor, too—it’s what I call indelicate, Even the girls, poor 
things ! must have a suspicion that they’re not always genuine, for 
they ’ve been told that Uncle Benjamin is “well off.” What a pity 
that is! They’d better——— But there; I’m not going to rail on 
Christmas Day; and there’s his knock at the door, I'll go and 


see what the girls are after. In ambush under the mistletoe, I'll 
be bound ; and very right too. 
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FRANCE. 

The Emperor and Empress of the Freach returned on Monday to 
the Tuileries from their s joarn at Compicgne. ' 

The plan for the organisation of the army is still, if not the only, 
at least the principal matter of discussion and interest with the 
French people. The intensity of the opposition to it increases daily. 
This state of the public fecling has aroused the attention of the 
Government, who have instructed the Prefects to send in reports as 
to the impression produced by the plan in their several departments, 
Of fifteen reports already sent in, eight afford decided proof of the 
unpopulurity of the measure. 


ITALY. 

Signor Tonello, who iz at Rome on a mission from the Italian 
Government, had an interview with the Pope on Saturday last. It 
is reported at Morence that the imission of Signor Loncllo promises 
to be sucessful in bringing about an arrangement belween the 
tloly Father and the [calian Governinent, 

‘The last French soldier has now left Papal territory. 
harkation was completed on Monday. — France, therefore, 
completely fulfilled her part of the September Convention, 


PRUSSIA. 

At the first meeting. on Saturday last, of the Conference to setile 
the Constitution of the North German Confederation twenty three 
plenipotentiaries were present, Count Bismarck opened the business 
by an explanatory spe 

King Joho and the Crown Prince of Saxony have been on a 
visit to Berlin, and great cordiality is said to have charac‘erised the 
intercourse of the Prussian and Sixoa Courts, 

AUSTRIA. 7 

The draught of the address proposed by the Moderate Party in 
reply to the Royal rescrips was adopted by the Lower House of the 
Hungarian Diet on Saturday last. ‘ 

The Croatian Diet agreed, ou Tuesday, to the proposals contained 
in the draught of the atdress that the autonomy end separate ad- 
ministration of Hungary, Croatia, and Transylvania ought to remain 
the unchangeable basis of the Constitution of those provinces; that 
Croatia is under no obligation to send representatives to the Hun- 
garian Diet, and that she has a right to treat independently with the 
Emperor respecting her future Constitutional position, 


RUSSIA. 
Russin is going to carry out reforms in Poland, At least an 
Imperial ukase has been is-ued, appointing a commission, under the 
presidency of the Emperor, to take the necessary steps for that 


purpose, 
CRETE. 

An English vessel has arrived at Athens with some Cretan 
families, who embarked froin the island notwithstanding the Turkish 
blockade, According to advices from Candia, Mustapha Pacha 
appeared to be marching against Sclimno and Kissamos, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The principal item in the news from New York, which extends to 
the 8th, is the President’s Message, an epitome of which we give 
elsewhere. ‘The contest between Mr, Johnson and Congress con- 
tinued. Congress had passed a bill withdrawing the pardoning 
power from the President in respect of those persons who were 
engaged in the rebellion. The House of Representatives had also in- 
structed the Judiciary Committee to report on the mode of proceeding 
to be adopted for trial aud impeachment in cases before the 
Senate. 

A bill had been introduced in the House of Representatives to 
provide territorial Governments for the Southern States, and to extend 
the franchise to all persons who remained loyal during the rebellion, 
The House had removed from the chairmanship of committees three 
members who supported the policy of President Johnson. 

General Sedgwick had been ordered to Washington to be tried by 
court-martial for violation of orders in occupying Matameros, 

Advices from Mexico, via New York, state that the Emperor 
Maximilian was receiving increased Mexican support. 


‘The em- 
has 


OPENING OF THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 
SPEECH KING VICTOR EMMANUEL, 


Tue Italian Parliament was opened on Saturday last by the King 
in person, His Majesty delivered the following speech from the 
throne :— 

Signori Senatori, Signori Deputati,— 

Our country is hencetorth free from all foreign domination. It is with 
profound joy that I declare this to the representatives of 25,000,000 Italians. 
The nation had faith in meand Lin it, This great event, by crowning our 
common efforts, gives a fresh impulse to the work of civilisation, and 
renders more stable the political equilibrium of Europe. By her prompti- 
tude in military organisation, and by the rapid union of her people, Italy 
has acquired the credit which was necessary to enable her to attain inde- 
pendence by herself and with the aid of efficacious alliances, Italy has 
found encouragement and support in this laborious work in the sympathy 
of civilised Governments and peoples; and has been further sustained and 
strengthened by the courageous perseverance of the Venetian provinces in 
the common enterprise of national emancipation. 

The treaty of peace with the empire of Austria, which will be laid before 
you, will be followed by negotiations which will facilitate exchanges of 
prisoners between the two States. 

‘The French Government, faithful to the obligations which it contracted 
by the September Convention, has withdrawn its troops from Rome. On 
its side, the Italian Government, observant of its engagements, has respec! ed, 
and will respect, the Pontifical territory. Our good understanding with the 
French Emperor, to whom we are bound by friendship and gratitude, the 
moderation cf the Romans, the wisdom of the Pontiff, and the religious 
sentiment and right feeling of the Italian people will aid us to distinguish 
and conciliate the Catholic interests and national aspirations which are inter- 
woven and contending with each other at Rome. Attached to the religion of 
our ancestors, which isalso that of the great majority of Italians, I nevertheless 
respect the principle of liberty which breathes through our institutions, 
and which, broadly and sincerely applied, will remove the causes of the old 
differences between Church and State. This disposition on our part, by 
reassuring Catholic consciences, will accomplish, I hope, the wishes which I 
form, that the Sovereign Pontiff may remain independent at Rome. 
Italy is secure now that, besides the valour of her sons, which, through 
all the changes of fortune, has never belied itself either by land or sea, nor 
in the ranks of the army or the volunteers, she possesses as the ramparts of 
her independence the very bulwarks which served to oppress her. Italy 
can, wn and now ought to, turn her efforts to increasing her 
prosperity. 

As Italians have shown admirable concord in the affirmation of their 
independence, so now let all devote themselves with intelligence, ardour, 
and indomitable constancy to the development of the economic resources of 
the peninsula. Several bills will be laid before you with this object. 

In the midst of the labours of peace, favoured by a secure future, we shall 
not neglect following the lessons of experience, to perfect our military 
organisation, in order that, with the least po-sible expense, Italy may not 
be destitute of the forces necessary to maintain her in the place which 
belongs to her among great nations, The measures recently taken relative 
to the administiation of the kingdom, and those which will be proposed to 
you—above all, respecting the collection of the taxes and the accounta- 
be A of the State--will contribute to ameliorate the management of public 
affairs. 

My Government has provided in advance for the expenditure of the year 
about to open, and for extraordinary payments of every kind, They will 
ask of you the continuation in 1867 of the financial measures voted for 1866. 
The legislative bodies will also maturely discuss the bills which will be laid 
before them to ameliorate the assessment of the taxes, and to equalise them 
among the different provinces of the kingdom. Jf, as | am fully confident, 
the people of Italy will not fail in that activity which created the wealth 
and power of our ancestors, it will not be long before the public exchequer 
will reach its definitive equilibrium. 

Signori Senatori, Signori Deputati, — 

Italy is now restored to herself. Her responsibility is equal to the power 
she bas acquired and the fuli liberty she enjoys in the use of her strength, 
The great things whieh we have doue in a short space increase our obliga- 
tion not to fail in our tusk —which is, to know how to govern ourselves with 
the vigour required by the social condition oi the kingdum and the liberality 
demauded by cnr institutions. 

Liberty in our political iuctitutions, authority in the Government, 
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activity in the citizens, and the empire of law upon all 
carry Italy to the height of her destiny, and [u fil what the world expects 
from her, 

His Majesty's speech was received with geueral applause. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S MESSACE. 

PresiDENT JOHNSON, in his Message to Congress, says :— 

It isa matter of regret that no considerable advance has been made 
towards an adjustment of the differences between the United States and 
Great Britain arising out of the depredations upon our national commerce 
and other trespasses committed during our civil war by British subjects, in 
violation of international law and treaty obligations, The delay, however, 
may be believed to have resulted in no small degree from the domestic 
situation of Great Britain, Whatever might be the wishes of the two 
Governments, it is manifest that goodwill and friendship between the two 
countries cannot be established until a reciprocity in the practice of good 
faith and neutrality shall be restored between the respective nations, 

Relative to the Fenian invasion of Canada, he says — 

Citizens were warned against taking part in or aiding such unlawful pro- 
ceedings, and the proper officers were directed to take all necessary measures 
for the enforcement of the laws, The expedition failed; but 1t has not 
been without its painful consequences, Some of our citizens who, it was 
alleged, were engaged in the expedition were captured, aud have been 
brought to trial as for a capital offence in the province of Canada, 

Believing that the severity of civil punishment for misguided persons 
who have engaged in revolutionary attempts, which have disastrously 
failed, is unsound and unwise, such repre-entations have beer made to the 
British Government in behalf of tle convicted persons as, being sustained 
by an enlightened and humane judgment, will, it is hoped, induce in their 
case an exercise of clemency and 4 judicious amnesty to all who were 
engaged in the movement. Gounsel has been employed by the Government 
to detend the citizens of the United States on trial for capital offences in 
Canada, and a discontinuance of the prosecutions instituted in the courts of 
the United States aguinst those who took part in the expedition has been 
directed. . 

I have regarded the exp:dition as not only political in its nature, but 
also as, in a great measure, foreign from the United States in its causes, 
character, and objects. The attempt was understood to be made in sym- 
pathy with an insurgent party in Ireland, and, by striking a British pro- 
vince on this continent, Gesigned to aid in obtaining redress for political 
grievances which it was assumed the people of Ireland had suffered at the 
hands of the British Government during a period of several centuries, The 
persons engaged in it were chietly natives of that country, some of 
whom had, while others had not, become citizens of the United States, Com- 
plaints of misgovernment in Ireland continually engage tne attention of 
the British nation, and so great an agitation is now prevailing in Ireland 
that the British Government have dcemed it necessary to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus in that country. ‘These circumstances must necessarily 
modify the opinion which we might otherwise have entertained in regard 
to an expedition expressly prohibited by our neutrality laws, So long as 
those laws remain upon our statute book they should be faithfully executed. 

With regard to Mexico, he says that repeated assurances have 
been made that the evacuation of Mexico by the French expe- 
ditionary forces will take place next spring, aud that the French 
Government would then assume the attitude of non-intervention in 
Mexico as is held by the Government of the United States. It is 
believed that with the evacuation of Mexico no subject for serious 
differences between France and the United States would remain, 
He adds :— 

Being deeply interested in the cause of liberty and humanity, it seemed 
an obvious duty on our part to exercise whatever influence we pessessed for 
the restoration and permanent establishment in that country of a domestic 
and republican form of government. All settlements of American claims 
for indemnity against France for acts committed by that Power in the 
exercise of a belligerent power against Mexico have been deferred until a 
mutual adjustment shall be agreed upon by the two countries, 

Speaking of his reconstruction policy, the President says :— 

Upon this question, so vitally affecting the restoration of the Union and 
the permanency of our present form of government, my convictions hereto- 
fore expressed have undergone no change, but, on the contrary, their 
correctness has been confirmed by reflection and time, 

If the admission of loyal members to seats in the respective Houses of 
Congress was wise and expedient a year ago, it is no less wise and expedient 
now. 

1 know of no measure more imperatively demanded by every consideration 
of national interest, sound policy, and equal justice than the admission of 
loyal members from the now unrepresented States, This would consummate 
the work of restoration and exert a most salutary influence in the re- 
establishment of peace, harmony, and fraternal feeling. It would tend 
greatly to renew the confidence of the American people in the vigour and 
stability of their institutions, 


The President, in conclusion, says .— 


Our Government is now undergoing its most trying ordeal, and wy 
earnest prayer is that the peril may be successfully and finally passed 
without impairing its original strength und symmetry, The interests of 
the nation are bess to be promoted by the revival of fraternal relations, the 
complete obliteration of our past differences, and tle reinauguration of all 
the pursuits of peace, 


THE COLLIERY CATASTROPHE NEAR BARNSLEY. 


TuIs calamity has proved to be much more terrible than was at 
first anticipated ; indeed, we believe it has no equal in the annals of 
colliery accidents in Great Britain, great as has been the destruction 
of human life in previous eatastrophes, Further explosions have 
occurred, and are still occurring. The most destructive of these 
secondary explosions took place on the morning of Thursday week, 
and will be found a described below. From the local journals 
we extract the subjoined details of this dreadful calamity, 

THE SCENE ON THE PIT BANK, 

To most men and women it bappens that they have to pass nights 
of such sorrow, or pain, or horror, that, however long they may live 
afterwards, their memory is never lost. But rarely can people be 
called upon to endure such a night as that which was passed by 
those who waited patiently for their dead around the Oaks pit-head 
during the long hours of the winter night between Wednesday and 


boar gare: J last week, Only those who waited for seven dreary days 
and nights on the platform at the mouth of Hartley Pit in 
Jani , 1862, can form any conception of that night as it 


was spent by some hundreds of men and women in the 
neighbourhood of the Oaks Pit. The scene at the mouth 
of the pit itself was one which these who witnessed it 
ean never forget, The great platform and the buildings around it 
were lit up by cressets of burning coals, the flames of which rose 
high in the mber wind. In the centre was the shaft, black 
and treacherous, looking as though it were some trap laid for the 
unwary ; whilst above it towered the clumsy beams and head-gear 
of the cage. On the platform itself were gathered little knots of 
men, in curious dresses, and with faces scarcely distinguishable 
beneath the dust and grime. Some were leaning against the walls 
of the cabin, waiting until it was their turn to descend ; othera were 
watching the great black rope which ran down the centre of the 
shaft, and at the end of which ge pag mei! whilst one or 
two stood by the cpen chasm, with a long, ugly stretcher, 
hastily made of boards nailed together, lying at their feet. 
All around the outer edge of the platform, kept back by 
the barriers which had been erected, might be seen rows of faces 
curiously iliuminated by the watch-fires—the faces of men, and 
women, and tender children, all turned in one direction, every eye 
resting on one object—the great black rope running down the shaft. 
Presently there comes from the engine-house the striking of a bell, 
and then the great rope begins slowly to glide upwards, Slowly it 
passes up and up until the sloping iron roof of the cage is seen, and 
underneath the eaves the swarthy faces of half a dozen of the volun- 
teers coming up half dazed from the polluted atmosphere of the pit, 
But not upon their faces do the eager qisnens of those gathered 
around fall, At their feet, in the bottom of the cage, lies something 
wrapped in a shroud of white—a which half a dozen 
hours was a man, full of man's vigour, and strength, and life. 
Very mnly do the rough miners raise the shrouded form, and 
very tenderly do they lay it upon the stretcher and bear 
it away upon their shoulders down the steep patn leading 
from the platform and into the ater’s shed, where 
busy men are preparing rough deal coffins for the dead. Here the 
poor corpse islaid upon the table, and then its face is reverently un- 
covered, and men with tearful eyes—ay, you can see beneath the 
grime and dirt that their eyes ure sore with weeping—bend over it, 
aud say if they know it for the face of father, or brother, or friend. 
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and over all, will ) If they do, there is a sad recognition : such a recoguition as tukes 


place but seldom, and the solemnity of which every heart m 
But, mayhap, the man is a stranger ; or perchance the featar 
disfigured and recognition is not easy, and then the body is lefr |) 
whilst others are brought up and placed beside it. And so a)! 
through the night the work went on upon the pit platform and iy 
the carpenter's shop. ; 

All round the pit buildings great fires were burning, and here, try. 
ing to beat back the chill of a December night, other groups of 
watchers and waiters were seated ; but over them all there broode:d 
a calm to which such men are not accustomed, and every mini 
seemed occupied with the awful tragedy of which the place had ~o 
recently been the scene, Aud over the whole district the voice of 
lamentation could be heard, Little sleep could there have been in 


the villages in the neighbourhood, or even In Barnsley itself, At 
Hoyle Mills, a “ long unlovely street’ of houses, chiefly occupied by 
the men who worked in the Oaks Pit, death seemed to have gorten 
an entrance to every house, and as you passed along you saw the 
open door, ready to receive the dead, whilst your heart was pierced 
by the ery of the bereaved. Those who are now children too young 
to feel the fall extent of this great calamity will have grown grey 
before the people of Hoyle Muls will have forgotten that awful 
night. < 

Some may think that it was a night of horrors only; but the 
yathos of the scenes which it witnessed was even greater than its 
hasor. Even the sight of the stiffened bodies of the dead was 
pathetic rather than horrible, They had died in harness, poor 
fellows! And as each one was brought up in his lwose- g 
woollen jacket, aud his great rough clogs, the heart was touched in a 
way in which no amount of funeral pomp could have affected ir, 
Still it was a ghastly spectacle that was presented to the watcher by 
the shaft, as hour after hour of the long night passed and still an 
unending succession of the dead was brought up out of the depths 
beneath. From ten to twenty, from twenty to fifty, from fifty to 
seventy, mounted up the score which was being kept in the car. 
penters shed, and still none could tell when the solemn business 
would be accomplished. At length, far in the east there broke a 
faint glimmering of grey, and soon the stars began to pale away, 
and the watch fires to sink before the dawn, that presently broke in 
a morning of rare and unclouded beauty. Seldom can the light of 
day have been more welcome than it was to those who had waited 
round the pit so patiently throughout the night. 

THE SECOND EXPLOSION, 

At nine o’clock on the Thursday morning the catastrophe was 
rendered additionally terrible by another accident. The pit fired 
again! At the time many of those who had-been on the platform 
all night were absent from the spot. A correspondent, in describing 
this second scene of calamity, says:— 

I was slowly returning to the pit by the Barnsley-road, in the midst of a 
crowd of men, chiefly miners, who were also going to the same spot. I was 
within about a quarter of a mile of the colliery, and within tull sight of the 
buildings at the shaft, «hen I was suddenly startled by acry from a man 
in front of me. It was a cry of the wildest alarm, and, looking up, 
I saw turned on me the face of a pitman, white and horror-stricken, 
“It’s fired again!” he gasped out from between his trembling lips; 
but ere the words had fairly left his month, the air was rent by an 
awful sound, the like of which I had never heard before, It was 
not like the heavy crack of artillery or the roll of thunder, It 
was a dull, muffled, long-continued boom, in the very sound of which there 
seemed something that was unnatural—something that shook the nerves 
and carried terrur to the heart. I looked towards the pit buildings lying in 
the valley before me under the bright morning sun, aud, as L did so, I saw 
suddenly rising out of the two shafts lying close together, and ont of the 
cupola, some distance to the left, an immense black cloud that slowl; 
ascended in the form of an inverted cone, and spread loug over tlic spot cre 
the fresh breeze dispersed it, Like everybody else on the road, | quickened 
my steps, but at the same moment | was arrested by another sound. | wa 
passing by a row of cottages, when suddenly aud, as it seemed, simul 
taneously, the doors of all were thrown open, and from each there rushed 
screaming women, They were the wives of volunteers working in the pit. As 
they looked towards the colliery and saw the great black pall which hung in 
the sky above it, they threw up their hands in horror, and gave veut to 
eer thrilling shrieks of terror, some of them falling tu the ground 
1alf-fainting, others staggering towards the pit as fast as their trembling 
limbs would carry them, It was an awful spectacle of misery aud despair— 
one which must have been seea to have been appreciated in all its horror, 
1 hurried on towards the pit, where even a more thrilling scene was pre- 
sented to my eyes. With few exceptions, the volunteers who had hitherto 
borne up so nobly seemed to have been completely unnerved by the verrible 
disaster that had befallen their comrades. Some were weeping like chiliren, 
the hot tears tracing broad channels on their blackened faces ; others, seated 
in all the attitudes in which artists are wont to depict despair, were king 
themselves to and fro, shaking their heads as in mournful certainty of the 
fate of those whose places they had so lately occupied. The scene was 
of panic and despair, and every face showed how terrible was the shock 
which this second calamity had produced. 

When | ascended to the platform I found the traces of the second explosion 
still fresh around me. The platform itself was completely covered wit 
soot and pieces of rope, cloth, and wood, which had been hurled up by the 
force of the explosion. The signal wires running down the shaft had ven 
broken, and were hanging in tangled masses round the head-gear; whilst 
the iron roof of the cage in which the men had so lately been ascending aud 
descending was crumpled up like a piece of paper. But already 3 
Dymond and the gentlemen who were assisting him were taking measures 
Ww ascertain, as far as possible, the fate of those who hai been searcbily for 
the dead at the time the second explosion occurred, And, first of all, the 
signal-wires were drawn out of the shaft; next the cage, which bad not 
been far from the surface when the explosion took place, was cautious!) 
raised ; and then followed a scene more thrilling than any that the most 
exciting ‘* sensation drama” could present 

All round the pit-buildings were gathered panic-stricken men, awaiting 
the next act in this awful tragedy. On the platform itself there were only 
half a score or so of those more immediauly connected with the collicry, 
and amongst those there were no traces of the panic which seemed to have 
taken possession of the greater number of those below. Presently, awonyst 
these half score on the platform, Mr. Dymond stepped forward with up- 
lifted hand, and commanded all to preserve the strictest silence—and all 
were immediately silent. Then two of the workmen lay down at full length 
at the edge of the shaft, with their heads over the side, and together they 
raise a loud and long halloo, that went echoing down the sides of the fatal 
pit. There was a pause that seemed to last for minutes, and again the 
shout was raised; but there only came back from the pit the long-drawn 
echoes of the call, and then all was silent as the grave. Then it was known 
that there was no hope for the brave men who had been in the pit when the 
second explosion took place, and slowly and mournfully the owners and the 
assembled viewers withdrew to consult together at the colliery offices, 

Orders were given that the pit platform should be cleared, as it was not at 
all improbable that another explosion might take place. Accordingly, most 
of the persons near the mouth of the shaft moved away; but a few stil 
remained and watched the operation of running the cage up and down, 
which was then being performed. When first it was lowered to the botcom, 
it was allowed to remain there a few minutes, and then it was brougit 
quickly to the surface, in the hope—the faintest of faint hopes—that sume 
might have been living at the bottom and might have crawled into it. But 
it only came up empty and dripping wet from the dreary depths, I had 
just left the shaft and had proceeded about a score of yards from it, when, 
at ten o'clock precisely, a third explosion took place, equal in violence to 
that which had occurred an hour before. The ground in the neighbourhood 
was shaken by the shock, and again there was the shower of smoke and soot. 
This time, too, the cage, which had been ascending at the moment of tlic 
explosion, was caught up by the blast and hurled completely out of the 
shaft and over the wheel of the head-gear, on the off side of which it hung, 
disfigured and useless. It hardly required this third catastrophe to cviu- 
plete the disheartening of all who were interested in the progress of te 
work. Yet its dull reverberation fell like a knell upon the ears of all wlo 


heard it, It showed how useless an . mi 
would be. y farther attempts to resume the search 


Ituing 


a THE SEARCH FOR THE BODIES, 

_ Plenty of willing hands joined heartily in the dangerous task, ai! 
in the course of the Wednesday evening and signe anaes than one 
hundred men were thus employed, One of the most affecting scenes 
which the persons so engaged came upon was the discovery of more 
than twenty men nearly the whole of whom were locked iu each 
other’s arms, They had faced death together, and had carried tue 
friendship of life to the very threshold of the grave. Others had 
evidently been swept away while taking leave of each other; ad 
in the terror and confusion of the moment others had still : 
memoered to appeal to the mercy of their God, Not a few were 
thus found in the attitude of prayer. A more awful spectacle tha 
that presented to the searchers could hardly be found, even ou 
battle-field, Horses, Coal-tubs, and, iu some cases, men and lu 
were heaped together in one confured mass; and sume of the bod: 
Were ov wuch distiguicd—more by dirt than mutilation—that thus 
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friends could hardly recognise them ; some had to be identified by 
a button, or a shoe, or some part of their tattered garments. By 
widnight nearly fifty bodies had been bronght to the surface; and 
the dense and increasing throng at the pit bank took a painfully- 
excited interest in the duty of identifying the bodies, At times the 
bodies were brought up so rapidly that the space reserved for them 
at the pit mouth was quite crowded, and as relatives and friends 
claimed the dead they were carted away, covered with blaukets, and 
in many cases followed by weeping women and children. 

A miner who formed one of the searching party after the first 
explosion, and who escaped from the second one, said at the inquest :— 

We went on till we came upon the body of Edward Cartwright. A few 
yards from him, further into the workings, we came upon ‘a pair,’ two 
brothers—Joe and Thomas Leather, A piece further on we came on three 
more: those I don’t know. On we went till we came upon asterch, Mr, 
Sugden and I were last of the party, and then we thought it safest to 
turn about. Mr. Sugden, being an old man, was again behind, and I looked 
back for him. He was ever so far off, so I stayed till he came up, and then 
raid, ‘* Hey up! Can you manage?” He said, ‘* Let me get up to you, and 
I think I can.’ We got to the pit bottom, and he is there now. I jumped 
into the cage (hearing the rumbling noise in the pit) just as it was rising in 
the shaft, and the last thing I saw of them was that Mr. Sugden 
and Mr, Trewitt, our underground steward, weve talking together at the 
bottom. 1 heard some one say, before I left them, ‘Come, you men, 
you have no occasion to be frightened ; it’s only a fall of roof.” Up 
to this time, you see, we had been carrying bodies forward to the 
pit bottom, There were four of us carrying a body when the thundering 
(rumbling) in the pit commenced. We saw there was danger, so we dropped 
the body and ran to the bottom. As we left Mr. Sugden and Mr. Trewitt, I 
saw Mr, Trewitt doing this (beating his breast), and I heard him say, “* God 
help ns, men, we are done!” That was about a quarter to ten o'clock. We 
had just reached the mouth of the pit when the blast followed, and sent the 
chair slap up against the head gear. I knew it was all over with those 
below. We had a wonderful escape. 

Another witness said :— 

When the danger pressed us, the men in our gang turned round, and were 
ahout torun away, when Minto pressed us back and said there was no 
danger. We stood a minute, and then we felt something coming. Old Mr. 
Suuden shouted out to us, ** Caw ye down, men (sit ye down, men) ; if there 
is a bit of clear air, let it have a clear course ;"’ and, after sitting there a 
minute, something came upon us as hot as fire, and the old man (Mr, 
Sugden) cried out, ** Oh, Lord, we're all done !"’ 1 got out all right. 

The heroism disclosed in the reports of the second explosion at 
the Ouks Colliery has never been surpassed in the history of human 
self-suctifice or self-devotion, Mr. Jeffcock, a mining engineer, for 
example, who had volunteered to aid in the search, was repeatedly 
urged to make good his escape ; but he would not desert his com- 
panions, and took his chance with the rest, the result being that 
immediately after the cage into which he might have entered had 
reached the pit’s mouth, he and many other brave men perished in 
the second fatal explosion, 

RESCUED FROM THE GRAVE, 

Of those left in the pit at the time of the second explosion one 
man only has been recovered, and his marvellous escape is one of 
the many strange incidents that such a catastrophe as this brings in 
its wake. During the night policemen kept guard around the pit 
mouth, by the light of numerous blazing watchtires, One of the 
otlicers, about four o'clock in the morning, was startled by hearing 
the bell at the bottom of the pit ring, Hitherto the most intense 
silence had prevailed, and the man was nota little startled at the un- 
expected summons from a place where none but the dead were sup- 
posed to be. Shaking off his terror, the policeman gave the alarm, and 
sume workmen quickly ran to the spot. They called down the black 
abyss; but there wasno reply. They then lowered a bottle of brandy, 
and upon drawing up the cord found that there was nothing at the end 
of it, Convinced that there was a fellow-creature needing succour, 
two bystanders descended to the bottom, and their labours were 
speedily rewarded by success, for they rescued a poor fellow who 
liad been a prisoner amongst the dead for some eight hours, He 
was very weak and terror-stricken, but not seriously injured. He 
was one of the brave volunteers who were overtaken by the second 
explosion, and he alone was left to tell the fate of his companions, 
So far as can be gathered from his story, he crept into a recess (a 
“pick-hole") when he heard the explosion, and the fatal blast 
passed him by. He was atraid to move until a glimmer of light 
from above revealed to him the bell-handle, and he then Jost no time 
in using it. His account of the heaps of corpses he stumbled over, 
the awful silence of the pit, and the general aspect of desolation and 
destruction, fully bears out all the imaginary horrors that have been 
indnlged in. e 

With respect to the cause of the accident, the public had better 
defer judgment until sometbing official is known, 
nothing can be elicited from the people about the colliery, Some 
attribute the original explosion to an exposed Stephenson's lamp, 
some to a reckless use of gunpowder, some to gaslights used in the 
main road in the colliery, All are conjectures, and may probably 
ever remain so, According to investigations made by a committee 
of colliers, book-keepers, &c,, not fewer than 400 lives have been 
sacrificed, 

RELI&#£F FOR THE SUFFERERS, 

A subscription has been opened for the relief of the surviving 
sufferers by this awful calamity. Her Majesty has already con- 
tributed £200 ; handsome donations have been made in the locality ; 
and in London the Lord Mayor has opened a subscription list, and 
liberal contributions are rapidly pouring in, 


A RAILWAY BLOCK AT CHRISTMAS, 
“Time, tide—and railway trains—wait for no man.” What a 
preposterously false addition to the old proverb. The five o'clock 
down train to Stopford waited exactly two minutes and three 


quarters for old Hunklesby, as I have very good reason to know and | 


to be glad of; for it gave me the opportunity of saying a dozen 
words to Violet, and of hearing two score words in reply ; and tho-e 
two score words made all the difference in life to me, I can tell you. 
Her father, whose name I needn't mention here, was deep in the 
evening paper, which he was reading by the light of a patent 
railway reading-lamp in the further corner of the carriage; and 
old Hunklesby was at the refreshment-counter, fumbling for 
change to pay for a glass of cherry-brandy which he had just 
swallowed, All the rest of the party—by which | mean Violet’s 
father's party, not my party, for 1 was lonely and altogether 
partiless—that is to say, Tom Brandon and Emily, who was Violet's 
sister; and her brothers Harry and Bob, oue from Rugby and the 
other from a mercantile house in London; and old Mrs. Appiedore, 
their aunt—had already taken their seats; and I fancy they thought 
that it was Vi who had been drinking the cherry-brandy at old 
Hunklesby’s expense, for ‘ the thing was as good as settled,” and 
it was fully expected that it would be finally concluded during the 
Christmas holidays at Beechurst, «here Hunklesby had accepted an 
invitation to spend a weck. Violet’s father thought that it would 
be a capital match, for, after all, Hunklesby was not particularly 
old; he was one of those men who are called “old,” not as a term of 
affection and endearment, but because he was fus-y, and selfish, and 
exacting ; and, like the gentleman in “ Pickwick” who was fond of 
wuflins, ‘had no bosom friend except a hareskin, and put his feet 
into patent indiarubber fire-buckets in wet weather.” 

Sv Violet and I had above two minutes all to ourselves ; and we 
made such good use of them that, when she enatched her dear little 
hand from mine aud jumped into their comfortable first-class ** en- 
gaged” compartment, with no end of rugs and foot- warmers, I took 
a giow with me into my cold, solitary second-class cattle-pen, not 
without the added satisfaction of seeing old Hunklesby hustled 
headforemost into a carriage lower down, while the train was 
moving, before he had time to remonstrate and in spite of his 
frantic signals that he was being waited for elsewhere. 

‘The snow had been failing in town all day, and had been trodden 
into slush, so that the roadways were Jakes of wud and the pave- 
ments difficult to walk upon; but here the flakes luy, and the drift 
had filled up the hollows, aud our train was like a toy ornament on 
the top of a great twelfth-cake, 

My elder brother was in India; my uncle, who was also our 
tru-tee, a rather cynical bachelor, who reldom came to town, 
lived at a shooting-box where I was now going to pay him a 


visit, and always gave me to understand that, thongh he! little miniature drift with his bushy tail, The moon wasup; the 
property, and | 


was glad to see me, he wasn’t # man of 
couldn't hold out any expectations of leaving me a legacy. 
I think I put an end to that sort of remark by teliing him that, 
as I'd always looked forward to his marrying his cook, he 
needn't grieve over my probable disappointment in case he 
concluded that alliance at once, He laughed a grimmish sort of 
laugh at this, and said that I was an impudent youug beggar; but 
that I could come down aud see him now and then. at all events— 
say at Christmas time; that he could afford to give me a capital 
bottle of wine, a bed, and a good dinner, and that he should be glad 
to see me, which was more than he would say to ten men out of his 
hundred and thirty nine acquaintances, 

I had lived an almost solitary life in chambers for some time past. 
The only case I had had was one in which the business of the court 
was suddenly interrupted by my client, an eccentric old lady, who 
was defendant in a charge of assault for trespass. She took objection 
to my mode of stating the defence, and threw her shoes at meas a 
gentle hint for me to mind what I was about. You will see, 
therefore, that I had few except gloomy prospects, and the view 
through that window corresponded with them closely, I'd been at 
the house of Violet's father often enough ; not at Beechurst, but in 
town, I had the entrée there, because, as the old gentleman was a 
widower, and his married daughter managed all the dinuer parties 
for bim, and the evenings for her sisters, and as her husband was 
my particular friend, 1 was down on their list. We had met, 
Violet and I, just as people are always meeting in London at. all 
sorts of houses, and I fancy her sister favoured my suit. I think 
everything might have gone right but for that confounded old 
Hunklesby turning up, Not that I had any idea how I should 
begin housekeeping, or what I could possibly say to her father when 
he asked me into his private room, where he kept his collection of 
boots and a bookcase. 

I'd never been at Beechurst, though it was only five miles from 
Stopford Minor, where my uncle Tom's land was ; aud when I once 
asked that amiable old cynic whether he was on visiting terms 
there, and told him that I thought of ealling, he burst out 
laughing, said that he ‘d heard ail about my iufernal folly, and 
warned me not to drag him into it, for he’d “none of it,” 

We used to correspond now and then, Violet and I, She sent her 
notes to me at chambers, and I left mine at a certain pastrycook’s in 
charge of a charming young creature in pink ribbons and a lace 
tucker, who looked like an animated bon-bon or motto kiss. I knew, 
therefore, that Violet and all the family, * including a certain horrid 
person,’ as she said, were to spend their Christmas at Beechurst, 
where a large party was to be invited, Mrs, Armytage, her married 
sister, could not be present for domestic reasons (I had seen the 
reasons in the shape of liliputian articles of Gress in course of 
preparation when I went to smoke a cigar with Armytage a week 
before), and that she should be ‘all alone, and uot like dear Emily, 
who would be, oh, so happy!” 

I'd had a short note trom Uncle Tom saying, “If you care to 
come down for Christmas, I shall be as lonely as Diogenes ; but I’ve 
some excellent claret, and a patent breech-loader, a new cook, a 
waggon load of beech-wood billets from London—they don't cut 
them here—and I'll give you as warm a welcome as you have any 
reason ‘o expect from a withered old stump like me” Whether 
Violet's note influenced me I don't know, but I remembered that 
there was at least a chance of healthy exercise, and of a jolly quiet 


| evening or two at Stopford Minor, and so I found myself at the rail- 


| Way station, to go by that five o'clock train 


At present | 


There | was all alone 
in my glory-- monarch of nothing whatever that I surveyed, whiving 
through a snowstorm at fifteen miles an hour, and smoking at a rate 
that corresponded with my rapidly-changing fancies, I don’t 
know into what aérial castle I bad double-locked myself—but, if 
aerial castles have dungeons, it must have been to that gioomy 
apartment that I had been consigned—when I heard a svishing 
noice, felt the carriage quiver, aud was conscious of a great creaking 
aud whistling, after which the train stopped. ‘There was no station; 
nothing to be seen but a great waste of snow, a few tices, aud the 
red reflection of the furnace fire upoo the white ground ahead, 
Presently I saw the guard's lantern gieaming close by the carriage 
window, The man was trying to open the frozen door, 

© Saowed up, Sir. Reg'lar blocked. All passengers for Stopford had 
better get out an’ walk, We don’t make it more than four mile, an’ it’ i 
take four hours good to clear away here, just at the dip, you see, Sir; 
where there's sure to be a drift.” 

I jumped out directly, in the hope that I might have another word 
with Violet before I gave her up finally to old Hunkiesby, 1 could, 
at all events, offer her my furcloak ; it was the only valuable article 
of dress I had, and had been given me by a bankrupt client to 


| whom I communicated advice gratis, 


The party in the first-class carriage was in confusion, Papa had 


| dropped his spectacles, and was groping about for them with the aid 


‘looked a little uneasy. 


of his railway reading-lamp, Tom Brandon and Emily were getting 
ready for the marci, she clinging so lovingly to his arm and he 
looking so proud and confident, that they made quite a pretty picture 
when the glare from the guard’s bull's-eye fell uponthem, Tom and 
Harry, having nobody to look after but themselves, were busy 
taking a nip apiece from a case bottle before “lighting up;” aud 
Mrs, Appledore was beseeching somebody to look afcer her luggage. 
Nobody knew what had become of old Hunklesby ; and, to tell 
the truth, | had forgotten all about him for the one brief moment 
that I was engaged in fastening my fur cloak round Violet's neck. 
[ think she forgot all about old Hunklesby, too; for she held my 
arm so tight that before 1 knew what | was about 1 found myself 
walking off with her. 

* Bravo, Charley !” said Tom Brandon, from behind. 
win, old fellow, and let Hunklesby go to the deuce !” 

“ Most extraordinary thing!’ gasped the old gentleman, “Couldn't 
find Hunklesby ; and where on earth Violet’s got to””"—— 

“ Here I am, papa,’ piped Violet from under the thick fur collar, 
“T'm all wrapped up so that you can’t see me; and this is Mr.——, 
who is alaost frozen for want of his cloak.” 

I stood well enough with Violets father to receive his thanks 
and a sort of hesitating invitation to his house at Beechurst, but he 
We had company on the road, for there were 
a good many passengers bound for Stopford and the neighbourhood, 
but we saw no sign of Mr. Hunklesby. Perhaps he had missed us 
and was trying the short cut across the fields, where he would in- 
evitably lose himself. Tom and Harry started off and went back 
to look for him. Of course, I couldu't leave Beechnret till their 
return ; and it was late at night when they made their appearance, 
quite fagged out, They had been over all the ground round the 
ae where the train had stopped, but there were mo traces of old 

unklesby. 

“We ont leave him to perish,” said the old gentlemen, “ Heaven 
bless us! what is to be done?” 

“ [ll go and look for him,” said [. 

“Oh, don’t !” sobbed Violet. ‘ You'll both be gone then.” 

“ No—no, darling,” I said; for I had grown quite bold and care- 
less, “I'll be back before daylight. I've a capital notion, Can 
you Jend me a horse to ride over to my uncle's?” I asked the old 


“Qo in and 


| gentleman. “If you can, I'll mount his old grey mare ; she knows 


every inch of the country; and, if he will go with me, and take 


| Carlo, we shall be sure to find old Hunuklesby.” 


“ Mister Hunklesby,’ said Harry, sternly correcting me. 

“ Well, Mister, if you like; only look sharp, and tell them to put 
a saddle on something.” 

“You'll take my brandy-flask,” said Tom. : 

“You won't go without your cloak ?” said Violet, and she put it 
on for me. It was large enough to cover us both, and eo, as she 
fastened the collar, reaching up on tiptoe to make that troublesome 
clasp meet well, never mind what took place. [ was as warm as 
June when [climbed into the saddle aud thudded down the snow- 
padded road to uncle Tow's. - ; 

How the old cynic did langh, to be sure; but he was with me in 
no time, for he said it would be rare sport to “draw old Huuklesby.” 
Carlo hounded on before us, skipping and cireling rourd and round, 
burying bis rough, black, curly head in the snow, aud sweeping a 


air Was clear aud crisp. I never had « merrier or a move exciting 
ride; but we came upon no tracks, though uncle Tom crossed and 
recrossed the ground, and ‘ hied !” and “chivied !” and view- 
halloed! until, if anybody heard him, they must have thonght 
he had been out anticipating Christmas. At last, we 
pushed on to the road further away, inquired at every cottage, 
stopped at every alehouse, left messazes and descriptions, and pro- 
mised rewards ; but all to no purpose. It was grey dawn before I 
reached Beechurst—the horse dead lame, myself sorely tired—after 
1 had left my companion laughing in bed, with a warm posset, and 
Carlo asleep upon the rug outside his door, Another day passed, 
and consternation reigned in the family. It was very awkward. 
The old gentleman began to look black at me, as though I had 
made away with Hunklesby. I determined to have another try and 
go round to see whether a body had been found anywhere in the 
snow. 

When I got to my Uncle Tom’s he was in bed with a sharp attack 
of rheumatism; but he laughed when I came into the room, as 
though he regarded rheumatism as an exquisite practical joke. I was 
in a darkish temper, aud wanted to know what the deuce there was 
to laugh at; but he only laughed all the more, and declared that I 
shouldn't go out that night but must stay and play at piequet with 
him; so we had up some of his blue seal and a silver saucepan and 
made “a mull.” and [ satisfied myself that if Hunklesby had been 
lost he must be dead by that time, and I might as well go out to 
look for him by daylight, 

“You go over to Beechurst, you precious young unmarriagable 
blunderer,” said my relative, when | knocked at his door the next 
morning, “and you ‘ll hear something about poor Hunklesby's body. 
It’s been found,” 

“He was lost in the snow, then?” I said, gloomily, 
fellow ! 

“Oh, yes; he lost himself somewhere about Bollybridge.” 

“What do you mean; that’s eleven miles ofi—station before 
Stopford ?” 

“T know that; but that’s where he’s found; and my uncle 
broke into a fit of his unseemly laughter, so that he had to leave 
off shaving. 

I noticed that he bad his best morning suit laid out, and that his 
man had brought out his patent-leather boots, 

* Look here, Charley,” he said, gravely, “go you to Beechurst, 
and [ will come there to you before dinner-time. Give my com- 
pliments to the old gentleman, and say I shall do myself the honour 
of calling on him, I know [’m a fool for wy pains, but [ can see 
you'll do ne good there without me. 1 have an appointment here 
at twelve with Lord Carrytop, of the Colonial Curreucy and Carpet- 
Bag Office; and so good-by, my dear fellow! Diogenes will come 
out of his tub for once, and respectability shall be his portion.” 

I could not make my uncle Tom cut; but I knew it was no use 
to question him, so I took a long walk before going to Beechurst, 
aud, when I arrived there, found the family in dire confusion— 
Paterfamilias, in a red-hot fury, standing on the bearthrug, with an 
open letter in his hand, 

“Any news of Mr. Hunklesby?” said I, with a general and 
inclusive bow, as I entered. 

*“Yes—no—confound him! Oh! the mean wretch! Let him 
dare to show his face here again! So much the better! What the 
deuce can we do in the matter ?—can’t thrash him, you know.” 
[his was the chorus that greeted me, amidst which Papa, with 
every hair on his head bristling and his eyes aflame, handed me the 
Open letter :— 


“ Poor 


“ Honeydew Cottage, Bollybridge. 

“ My Very Dear Sir,—You will doubtless be surprised that I should 
not have presented myself, as expected, awidst your domestic circle, 
and I fear that my absence may be preductive of some anxiety. 
Believe me, both Miss Pyphott and myself, as also Miss Pyphott's 
brother, whose acquaintance [ have just made, are most desirous to 
remove it, [ learned at Bol!ybridye station that the line was pro- 
bably snowed up, and, in my extremely delicate stete of health, may 
be excused for having regarded exposure tu such an accident with 
some foreboding. Miss Pyphott, to whom [ shall be happy to in- 
troduce your charming family on some auspicious occasion, most 
kinaly and consiterately off-red me the use of her carriage, avd we 
drove together to her hospitable avode, where I am at present treated 
with a consideration which precludes the possibility ef my taking 
my leave abruptly. You wiil therefore, L am sure, pardon me if I 
forego the pleasure of your cherming society at Beechurst on 
Christunas Day. Iam, my Very Dear Sir, yours, 

“SaMUEL HUNKLESBY.” 

That was the letter, which [read in a subdued voice, afterwards 
looking round in blank dismay, Violet had come towarus me, and 


as I concluded, her dear little head fell on my shoulder, I was com- 
pelled to put my arm round her to support her. 
“ Whac’s allthis, Violet? 1’m~ I’mashamed of you! Whereare 


our—where is your—I mean, what are this geutleman’s prospects ? 
What an infernal scoundrel that Hunklesby is!” roared the old 
gentleman, 

“Come,” said Mrs. Appledore, suddenly emerging from the sofa- 
cushions, with her false trout banging ou the pin ot her brooch and 
her cap hindpart before, “ we’ve had enough of interested marriages 
in the family ever since I made my most mistaken venture, Richard, 
L ‘ve £8000, and I'll settle every penny of it on Violet if she marries 
the man of her choice ; for I always hated old Hunklesby, aud he’s 
no better than” —— 

“Mr, Wycham!” said the servant, opening the door; and in 
limped my uncle, dressed for dinner. 

“Ha! ha! my old friend |" he said to papa, shaking him heartily 
by the hand, “1’m de /rop, I fear; but pray never mind me; 1’m an 
old bachelor, you know, and so am quite used to family differences, 
I came to look for my nephew Charley here. Charley, you scamp, [I 
congratulate you ! rd Carrytop has given you the vacancy; 1 
told you L’d do something for you some day, and now you’re second 
clerk in the Colonial Carrency and Carpet-Bag Office. The post is 
worth a good four hundred a year, you dog, with an increase for every 
addition to the family, and hours from eleven till you choose to go 
away, 

Boeestody ‘laughed, I know I did; and, by a strange co- 
incidence, dinner being at that moment announced, I found myself 
by the side of Violet, and my uncle took down Mrs, Appledore, who 
had somehow restored her false front to its proper place and turned 
her cap right side foremost. 

I’m married. Hunklesby isn’t. 


He's lodging now with a widow 
at Tunbridge Wells for the benefit of his health. 


T. A. 


THE CHRISTMAS CATTLE MARKET.—Notwithstanding the severe losses 
sustained this year from the cattie plague, and the large sales of half-fat 
animals disposed of by the feeders in the early part of the eeason, there was 
more than an average number of beasts on offer for Christmas consump- 
tion on Monday. In the last three years the number of beasts were: | 864, 
7030 ; 1865, 7530 ; 1866, 7340; so that it appears the suppiy this Christuias 
is but 190 less than last year, and is 310 more than the year before, In the 
five years previou-ly to 1864 the supply was much greater. As regards 
wholesale prices, the result of the market is eqnally satisfactory, the lowest 
price being but 4d. per stone higher and the highest price 2d, per stono 
lower than in 1864. The retail price is the all important question to the 
general public, and why beef and mutton should be 3d. or 4d. higher by 
retail, when the wholesale price does not excced the average of the last 
twenty years, is a matter on which, as the late Sir James Grabain said 
about flour and bread, the public ought to know “ the reason why.” 


SPANISH SHEPHERDS AT THE STATION OF THE 
ALICANTE RAILWAY. 

Jy Spain the people, who in other respects adhere to all the past 
inconveniences of their ancestors, nOW avail themselves of soure re- 
cent improvements ; and at a railway station one may see so mauy 
costumes that vie traveller is reminded of the picture in the frontis- 
piece of the old geography book, illustrating the people of all nations 
and their variety of appearance. This was admirably described only 
a few weeks ago by the Special Commissioner of a daily paper, whose 
new roundabout journey nad carried him to Spain; but even he, 1a 


discoursing of Don Quixot2 and Gil Blas, and the strange incongruity 
of that mixture of past and present in avocations, dwellings, manners, 
habits, and costumes which distinguishes Spain of to-day, might have 
borrowed a still more striking illustration from the scene which has 
been made the subject of our Engraving. The time of Don Quixote is 
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A RAILWAY BLOCK ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 


indeed far past when the shepherds, who have so jong resisted even ! at the station and watch the wild and picturesque onion-eaters 


the convenience of the railway that afforded them such easy means 
of transit, consent to avail themselves of its advantages for trans- 
porting their long-tailed, silky flocks in the admirably-partitioned 
cattle-waggons of the Alicante line, 
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bestow their charges in the menagerie-like compartments, while 
they wait for the whistle of the coming engine, is to link the old 
world with the new in a reality which is so much like a dream as to 


And to stand on the platform | require a picture to preserve its identity, 
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THE ALICANTE RAILWAY, 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 

Do we mean it? or is the fuss we make about Christmas and 
its associations all sham? Is it true that we are animated by 
a special spirit of Christian love at thisseason? Do we really 
feel charity, and kindness, and good-will towards our neigh- 
bours? Do we rejoice in their joy and share in (and try to 
alleviate) their sorrow? Or are we wholly given up to 
sensual enjoyments—to eating and drinking, song-singing, 
polking, tomfooling under the mistletoe, uttering sham sen- 
timents, and paying hollow compliments? If this last be our 
state, ‘tis pity of our lives—and souls too, But we will not 
believeit, It cannot be. There is, beyond all doubt, a wealth 
of good feeling in the collective heart of the British public 
which will not let suffering that can be relieved go without 
aid. 

To all those among us—and their name is legion—who | 
never hear atale of distress without wishing to afford succour, 
whose hands are open as day to melting charity, we say, LB bg 
ye feel pity for the suffering, and sympathy with the sorrow- 
ful, prepare to prove it now, Those poor widows and orphans 
at Barnsley and in North Staffordshire have powerful claims 
upon you, They are, many of them, left alone in 
the world, without friend or stay, Their breadwinners 
have suddenly perished in the dark and dangerous mine — 
their hearths have been made cold and dark by the death of 
fathers, and husbands, aud brothers, while toiling to provide 
the means of light and warmth for the Christmas homes of 
England. Ye cannot restore those they have lost ; but ye can 
help to make the pangs of the bereavement less acute by 
taking care that want follow not on the heels of sorrow, Out 
of your own plenty ye can spare somewhat. And well we 
know ye will do it.” Yes, there are the usual indications that 
the spirit of charity is ever wakeful in this country, The 
subscriptions are flowing in freely. We hope none of our 
readers will deprive themselves of a share in the good 
work, This is not a case of alms-giving; it is simply the 
performance of a duty. 

With those, if there be any such, who hesitate, or are 
backward, or unwilling, or who have objections to make 
“(on principle, you know,” we care not to argue, It is enough 
for us to know that there is suffering in our midst, and 
suffering for causing which the victims are in no way to blame. 
Whether there is blame anywhere or not, we will not here 
stop to inquire, Our present purpose is to remind our readers 
that some hundreds of widows and orphans have been left 
destitute, and to urge all with whom we have any influence to 
stretch forth a hand to aid those who are ready to perish. 
We are no advocates of undiscriminating alms-giving 
or of extending help to those who are able, and ought, to help 
themselves We hold that every man should fight his own 
battle in the world. But, good friends all, widows and orphans 
are non-combatants, and are held to be such in warfare of 
all sorts. 

Some of us are rich; and, though most of us, unluckily, 
are not, we hope each will be willing to give according 
to his or her means. We can all spare a little; and 
the mite of the widow will be as welcome, and as 
blessed, to her suffering sister as the munificence of 
Dives the millionaire. Let each do well in his degree, 
and no fear but the work will be done well, The Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House will thankfully receive all donations, 
be they great or small, We have surely said enough, No 
work could be more appropriate to the character with which we 
profess to invest the present season; and we trust that the 
true Christian spirit will distinguish the way in which the 
work is performed, 

With this brief “ word in season,” we wish to all “ A Merry 
Christmas!" especially to those who have cared the right 
to enjoy it by promptly acting as we—and their own hearts— 
have prompted them, 


RITUALISM,—Lord Shaftesbury writes :—‘‘ It is said, and truly said, that 
the laity have the power in their own hands. No doubt; but will they 
come forward and exercise it? Will they address their Bishops, memorialise 
their clergy, leave no abuse unnoticed, sustain one another, and sink all 
minor differences to subserve the common cause? If they will do this we 
shall be secure. If, from a variety of reasons, they decline to do so, a miracle 
alone, and nothing less, will save the Reformation in Great Britain.” 

THE COBDEN STATUE.—The operation of casting a bronze statue, to be 
erected in Manchester to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. Cobden, 
was successfully carried out on Tuesday at the Phoenix Ironfoundry of 
Mesers. Prince and Co., Southwark. The statue is from the studio of Mr. 
Marshall Wood, is of colossal dimensions, being 10 ft. high, and represents 
the eminent stateman in modern custume in the attitude of addressing an 
assemblage. The work of mixing with molten copper the due proportion of 
tin, zinc, and lead in a huge cauldron was witnessed by a few friends of the 
firm and by the artist's own party. The weight of metal used is about two 
tons and a quarter. This, when drawn at white heat from the furnace, 
was raised by means of a crane to the height of a massive frame in which 
the mould was embedded, and was then gently poured from the cauldron, 
The seething mass ran in an even stream;throngh the surface trough like liquid 
lava, and in a few seconds the work of casting was complete. The mould 
will be left undisturbed for a day or two in order to allow the metal to be- 
come cool ; but it will be some weeks before the statue is entirely free from 
the superincumbent material of the casting. 
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an SAYINGS AND DOINGS. THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLKON has distributed to the Cabinet Ministers a) Tya7 astonishing man Mr. William Ferrand has lately been 


qnarto volume containing some observations of his own concerning the 


army administration, ’ ox 
THE EMPRESS CHARLOTTE is by no means better in mind, pe ney 
bodily health begins to suffer seriously. She can with difficulty be induce 
to take any food. * 
THE INHABITANTS OF HAMPSTEAD have resolved on legal proceedings 
to contest threatened building encroachments on Hampstead-heath. 


Sim WILLIAM ERLE retired from the Bench on the very same day of the 
month on which, forty-seven years before, he was called to the Bar, Nov. 26, 
1819, 

THE GRAND DUKE OF OLDENBURG is to receive 1,000,000 thalers and a 
piece of land as compensation for the abandonment of his claims to the Elbe 
duchies, 

FArHenr GAVAzZzZ1, it is said, has mysteriously disappeared, Te was last 
heard of as being present with a portion of the Italian army moving egainst 
Austria in Venetia, 

Vick-ADMIRAL THE Hon. SiR HENRY KePren, K.C.B., has been 
nominated to succeed Rear-Admiral George St. V. King, C.B., Commander- 
in-Chief in Cbina. ‘The gallart Admiral will shortly hoist his flag on 
board the Rodney, 80 guns, fitting out at Sheerness. f 

THE GRAND DUKE OF HESSE has prohibited a pamphlet advocating 
German unity under Prussian auspices. , 

M. Vicror Hvco is said to be building a theatre near his residence in 
Guernsey, where two unperformed plays by him, ‘* Torquemada and“ La 
Grand’metre,” are to see the footlights. ; 

CAPTAIN SIR JAMES ANDERSON, of the Great Eastern, was, on Friday 
week, in recognition of his services in laying the Atlantic cable, presented 
with the freedom of the ancient burgh of Dumfries, of which place he is a 
native. 

HERR VON DREYSE, the inventor of the needle-gun, has presented to the 
King of Prussia the pattern of a new weapon, said to be much more 
efficient in its character, 

Tuk Sociery OF POLITICAL Economy has offered a banquet to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, on his arrival in Paris about the middle of 
next month. 

UPWARDS OF 150,000 PERSONS paid for admission to the Smithfield 
Cattle Show, 

THE FRENCH COUNCIL OF ADVOCATES has decided that to be a member 
of the Jockey Club is incompatible wich the profession of a barrister. 

THE COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON CORN EXCHANGE have resolved that 
that establishment shall be closed on Monday, the 24th, the day preceding 
Christmas Day. 

Dk. HENRY JEAPFRESON, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was the 
gentleman who fell a victim to typhus fever, and not Dr. Horace 
Jeaffreson, of the Fever Hospital, as stated in our last Number. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBERS will meet in February, The Emperor's speech 
is expected to be highly pacific, industrial, and commercial in tone, out of 
compliment to the great Exhibition of 1867. 

TUE INDIAN GOVERNMENT has opened a 5 per cent loan of £600,000 for 
subscription, This is inferred to be for the purpose of meeting the expenditure 
in connection with the Orissa famine, 

THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH CHARITABLE FUND OF PARIS 
publish a warning to operatives against going to Paris in search of employ- 
ment on the Exhibition works without previous engagement. They cannot 
relieve cases of distress preferred by unsuccessful applicants. 

A STEAM-ROLLER has at last been set to work in the parks. It is a 
cumbrous-looking machine, and is worked at night. One result of its work- 
ing may be seen on the Kensington side of Hyde Park, where some newly- 
laid granite has been transformed by it into a smooth and compact mass. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RARITY, the library of Ludovico Manini, the last 
Doge of Venice, will be brought to the hammer at Leipsic in the course of 
January next. It contains 2358 works, many of them of great historical 
interest. . 

SoME CELTIC REMAINS have been recently discovered on Dartmoor. The 
foundations of an aboriginal village of some fifty dwellings have been un- 
covered, and slabs of stone have been found having depressions on their 
surfaces evidently intended for making castings in metal. 

MR. Jos, DICKENS, of the Saracen’s Head, near Holbeach, has just dis- 
covered a mouse’s nest in his garden, in which a winter's store of 1529 
filbert nuts had been secreted by the industrious little animal. They 
measured half a peck, and weighed 6 1b. 

Ture TASMANIAN, West India mail-steamer, arrived off Southampton, has 
yellow fever on board. There have been ninety-six cases, Five persons 
died at St. Thomas and twenty-one since leaving that place. Among theae 
was the surgeon of the ship. The others were all firemen or sailors, Four 
more men are not expected to live. 

GENERAL SHERIDAN, in his report to the United States War Depart- 
ment, speaks warmly of the disgraceful state of civil affairs in Texas, where 
he declares it to be his opinion * that the trial of a white man for the murder 
of a freedman would be a farce.’ He calls the French invasion of Mexico 
‘+a part of the Rebelli n ;"’ and regrets that the United States Government 
did not long ago compel the Imperial troops te evacuate the country. 

THE SHIP CHICHESTER was inaugurated, on Tuesday, as a home for 
destitute boys. We intend to illustrate this interesting event in our next 
week's Number, 

MR. GARTH, Conservative, has been elected to fill the vacancy in the 
representation of Guildford caused by the elevation of Sir William Bovill to 
the Bench. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO, ‘‘ THE MESSIAH,” will be given on Christmas Eve, 
at Exeter Hall, by the National Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. G, 
W. Martin. This will be the only time Mr. Santley will appear in ‘‘ The 
Messiah”’ this Christmas at Exeter Hall. Miss Louisa Pyne and other 
eminent artistes are also engaged. Band and chorus nearly 700, 

Tuk POLICE CONSTABLES charged with assaulting Mr. Crampton, in 
Clerkenwell, have been convicted, and sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour each, 

A MARBLE BusT OF THE LATE LORD PALMFRSTON, by Mr. M, 
FRdwards, of London, has just been placed in the Townhall, Tiverton, 


HOME FOR LITTLE Boys,—On Saturday lasta meeting of the subscribers 
to this institution was held in the London Tavern—Mr. Sheriff Lycett in 
the chair. The principal business was the election of five boys to be resi- 
dents of the home, the foundation-stone of which was laid a short time since 
by the Princess of Wales. The new buildings, it is expected, will be ready 
for occupation early in the ensuing summer, An offer to raise the cost of 
an additional house among children having been made, a fifth house, in 
addition to the school and central building, is being erected, so that there 
will be immediate accommodation for 150 boys. A considerable sum is still 
required to complete the cost of the buildings, and the committee trust that 
their friends will not relax their exertions, so that the buildings may be 
opered free of debt. Mr, Sheriff Lycett briefly addressed those present, 
strongly urging the claims of the institution—which has for its object the 
reception, education, and industrial training of destitute boys under ten 
years of age from all parts of the kingdom—upon a benevolent public. 
There remained £4000 to be contributed before the intention of the pro- 
jectors could be carried ont, and, as a help to raise that sum, Mr. Lycett put 
down his name for a donation of 50 gs. 


THE LONDON CHOLERA-FIELD.—The late epidemic of cholera in London 
has afforded an opportunity for determining the effect of a purer water 
supply on the population. In 1849, when the contents of the greater part 
of the drains, sinks, and water-closets, together with the dejections of 
cholera patients of this vast city, were poured into the water used by 
2,360,000 people for drinking and culinary purposes, the cholera slew 14,137 
victims—viz., 1223 in the west districts, 956 in the north districts, 1724 in 
the central districts, 3097 in the east districts, and 7137 in the south districts, 
the mortality being highest in the last group, which derived its water supply 
at that time from the Thames as low down as Battersea and the Charing-cross 
Railway Bridge, where the water was most impure. The epidemic of 1854 
found London, as regards its water supply, in the same situation in which it 
had left it in 1849, with this single exception—that the Lambeth Water- 
works Company had changed their source of supply from Lambeth, where 
the water was most foul, to Thames Ditton; and the results of this change, 
in the districts supplied by this company, were recorded in a much lower rate 
of mortality than in the previous epidemic. The works undertaken, in accord- 
ance with an Act of Parliament, by the other companies were not completed 
in 1854, when the cholera destroyed 10,738 lives in London—viz., 2051 in the 
west districts, 779 in the north districts, 644 in the central districts, 1509 in 
the east districts, and 5755 in the south districts. By the Act of Parlia- 
ment the several companies were prohibited from obtaining supplies from 
the tidal waters of the Thames and Lea after certain fixed dates in 1855, 
1856, and 1857 ; and in the epidemic of 1866 the effect of a purer supply 
became evident, the deaths by cholera in London to 10,000 inhabitants being 
62 in 1849, 43 in 1854, and 18 in 1866. The deaths to 10,000 living in the 
west districts in each of the three epidemics were 34, 51, and 4; in the 
north districts 20, 15, and 6; in the central districts 44, 16, and 9; 
in the east districts 66, 29, and 64; and in the south districts 120, 
87, and 8, the mortality being greatly in excess in 1866 in the 
districts supplied chiefly by the East London Company from the River Lea, 
It is gratifying, however, to learn that the Commissioners appointed by 
Government, in commencing their inquiries into the pollution of rivers, 
have selected the Lea and its tributaries as the first in the order of im- 
portance; for it appears that the sewage of Luton, Hertford, and Norford 
gets into the water, which is afterwards used for domestic purposes. The 
Kast London Company, it is stated, were exceedingly anxious for an inquiry, 
and had made an application to the Government on the subject, 


talking to the Conservative Working Man's Association at Bradford ; 
and, for the amusement of your readers, I present them with two 
extracts from his speech there:—" I have sat,” he said, “listening 
to John Bright and Mr, Gladstone for hours, and amazed and con- 
founded have I been to see them prostituting one of the greatest 
gifts which they could receive at the hands of the Almighty to the 
worst purposes.” To which one may say, in the words of Horace 
transla'ed, “Change but the name, and the story may be applied to 
you Mr, Ferrand.” But here is another extract, quite as charac- 
teristic, because quite as untrue :—*‘ Lord Derby’s bill of 1859 would 
have enfranchised some two or three hundred educated, frugal, 
industrious working men; but these are the very men that 
Mr. Bright did not wish to be enfranchised’ Mr, Ferrand 
was, as you will remember, returned for Devonport at the 
last general election; but, happily, was unseated on petition, 
I say happily, for really it is not creditable to the British Parliament 
to have in it such a manas Mr. Ferrand, And yet one cannot but 
remember that Mr. Ferrand’s wild, unscrupulous, I might almost 
say insane, nonsense was often cheered rapturously by the Con- 
servative gentlemen around him. I have, however, sometimes 
thought that these genti:men did not cheer because they approved 
of his statements, but ruther in a spirit of fun, to egg him on to 
still further extravagance. There was something in the tone of the 
cheering which indicated this, Moreover, it was noticeable that 
Ferrand always got most cheers after dinner, when men, especially 
young men, as by a natural law, are most disposed for fun, 

Most of our manufacturers make articles of different qualities, 
which different qualities are known to the public by different marks, 
Thus, the brewers have their single X and XX, or even XXX ; and 
no respectable brewer would think of committing the fraud of 
branding the cask of Swipes with XX. The manufacturers, though, 
of our scholars at Oxford it seems always do this, At Oxford there 
are two different examinations, pass and class: the one very slight 
and the other exceedingly severe. But, nevertheless, all Oxford men 
are branded alike—viz., with M,A., whether they go through the 
trifling-pass or the severe-class examination. But, you will say, surely 
even the minor examination winnows out the dunces and in- 
sures that all who ace branded are learned? or, say, sufficiently 
learned. But how can this be, when the pass examination is not 
nearly so severe as the matriculation examination of the University 
of London—that is to say, the candidate for admission into the 
University of London is more severely tested than the candidate for 
a degree is at Oxford”? But on this hear what the Pall Mail 
Gazette says; and if you are not satisfied with that, con- 
sult the Oxford guide-book, ‘ Pass and Class,’ by Montague 
Burrowes, M.A., the Chichell Professor of Modern History. The 
Pall Mall says:—* In general society, if it appears that the newly- 
fl'dged graduate is certainly supremely ignorant in all matters of 
politics, business, geography, and science, and cannot read a French 
book, even with the help of a dictionary, at any rate it is taken for 
granted that he knows all about Greece and Rome, could 
hold a conversation in Latin with a foreign ecclesiastic, could 
write a Latin epitaph with ease, and has the exploits of Julius 
Cwsar in Gaul and Britain at his fingers’ ends, Such is the notion ; 
but what is the fact? The fact is that of the hundreds of youths 
who are turned annually into curates at the bishops’ hands, probably 
three quarters could not translate even the four Gospels without 
occasional reference to a Greek lexicon, and St, Paul's Epistles 
not at all; and that of the miscellaneous remainder of young 
bachelors and masters, not one half could write three sen- 
tences of correct grammatical Latin, and are about as capable 
of navigating a ship across the Atlantic as of giving you 
an account of the characteristics of Greek poetry and philosophy,” 
Is not this a pretty revelation to an outsider? Here have we been 
under the delusion when we went to Church that at ail events we 
had this advantage over the Dissenters—we are always sure of a 
learned man in the pulpit ; and now it seems that it is three to one 
that the parson cannot read the Gospels in Greek without a lexicon, 
and Paul's Epistles not at all. Why, the Oxford dons ought to be 
indicted for fraud, And, then, remember how fond these fellows 
are of reminding us that they have been to Oxford. How often, 
Mr. Editor, have you and I heard some of the chums at the old 
drum begin their stories with a “When I was at Oxford,” 
or “ When I was at Trinity,” &c, In future when I hear this 
I shall feel it my duty to turn round upon the narrator 
and ask, “Pray, are you a passman or c'assman—Swipes 
or XX.? for at Oxford l learn that they brand all alike.” Of course, 
I knew before that there were passmen and classmen ; but I certainly 
did not know that the proportion of passmen to clussmen was so large 
until I read the Va/l Mail, and had tested its statement by reference 
to Mr, Burrowes’s book. Nor was I aware that the pass examination 
is so paltry a test. Why, Mr. Editor, t will find you a man who 
taught himself more Latin and Greek than these fellows have whilst 
he was working at the loom, and in one country town two 
or three Dissenting ministers who will beat them hollow; for 
you must remember that most of our young Dissenting ministers 
sre obliged now by their colleges to go in for a degree at the 
University of London, and there the testing examination is by no 
means a joke, 

Of course you know that ex-Governor Eyre is to be tried, But 
have you heard that Mr. John Stuart Mill is to be the prosecutor ? 
A committee cannot be a prosecutor, and fora time the committee 
found a difficulty in fixing upon one. But John Stuart Mill, from 
his retreat at Auvergne, telegraphed that he would prosecute, 
How like the man this is! Stepping thus forth will 
subject him to much obloquy, It may imperil his seat; but Mr, 
Mill, like the old Uhristians, “never counts the cost.” What he 
thinks right to say, he will say; what he thinks right to do, he will 
do. Five hundred pounds he has subscribed to the fund, albeit he 
is not a rich man, and now he steps forth to undertake the office— 
odious in some men’s eyes—of prosecutor, 

It is an old saying that the Tories knock their heads against a 
wall, but that the Whigs build up a wall to knock their heads 
against. The Whigs did this when they thanked the officers of her 
Majesty's ships for the part which they took in suppressing the 
insurrection in Jamaica, The Whig Government ought, at least, to 
have waited till after the trial of Eyre. Perhaps some of these very 
men wiil be indicted, for it must be remembered that some horrible 
cruelties were proved on oath against them before the Royal 
Commission, 

On the 26th of July last Admiral Walcott asked the President of 
the Board of Works, Lord John Manners, when the lions would be 
placed on the base of the Nelson column. Whereupon his Lordship 
said :—‘* Two of the lions are completed in bronze ; another is on the 
eve of completion ; aud there is reason to hope that by the end of 
autumn the four lions will be established in their proper places.” 
The House cheered this announcement; but where are the lions? 
The autumn is gone, the winter is come, and the lions are still con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Jus: at the gift-giving season Messrs. Hancock, of Conduit-street, 
have brought out a novelty which will be welcomed by those who 
cannot afford to make costly sacrifices at the shrine of friendship 
and yet wish to give what is good. Messrs. Hancock have called in 
the aid of machinery, and are enabled to turn out ornaments in 
eighteen-carat gold at prices exactly half those charged for ordi- 
nary hand-wrought jewellery. The economy of production, how- 
ever, appears only to extend to the actual manufacture. The designs 
are as tasteful and graceful as those adopted for ornaments of the 
costliest style. The attempt to place art (and the real metal) before 
the public at reasonable prices deserves the succe-s which, of course, 
is the ultimate aim of Messrs. Hancock, whom, however great may 
be their spirit and taste, we would not for a moment accuse of being 
80 unbusiness-like as uot to look for profit from the novelty, 

A correspondent, who vouches for the accuracy of his intormation, 
sends me the following statement as a specimen of the morality 
that obtains just now in British mercantile circles:—Some few 
pears ago certain independent railway companies which, owing to 
the ruinous system of competition then in vogue, were by no means 
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in a satisfactory condition, either locally or financially, agreed to 
amalgamate upon certain terms with a larger and, from its geo- 
graphical position, more influential company, By the terms of the 
amalgamation the latter made itself responsible for the whole of 
the dicdilities of the companies about to be incorporated with 


it, on the understanding that they were to transfer to it 
the whole of the securities in their control or possession. 
It has lately transpired (so Iam informed, on what I am bound to 
regard as unimpeachable authority) that almost immediately pre- 
vious to the Act for the amalgamation receiving the Royal assent 
(my informant went so far as to assert that it was only the 
day before), the directors of one of these companies mortgaged a great 
portion, if not the whole, of their surplus land (including therewith 
even land which had been sold by public auction by their own 
direvtion in accordance with the provisions of their Act) to 
certain of their own board as security to the latter for moneys 
advanced by them to the company. Now, Sir, if these facts 
are capable of proof, and I believe they can be substantiated, 
do they not amount to a charge of fraud as against all parties con- 
cerned? By what term would the conduct of a private trader be 
designated who, on the eve of bankruptcy, assigned over a very con- 
siderable portion of his property to one or more favoured creditors 
to the exclusion of the general body? Would not such preference 
be deemed, in the eye of the law, fraudulent? Undoubtedly it 
would, And if so, is it not quite as bad, where, not a private individual, 
but a company or association of persons is guilty of such malprac- 
tice as above described? Then, Sir, as such scandalous proceedings 
as these cannot but affect injuriously the interests of a great number 
of innocent persons, I submit that a searching investigation before 
a competent tribunal is imperatively required for the protection of 
the public.” 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

A word is due, and over-due, to Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “Last 
Chronicle of Barset.” We sincerely hope this experiment of his will 
succeed, and are sure that it ought todo so, The cover is extremely 
pretty, and Mr, Thomas's illustrations promise to be among the best 
things of the kind we bave had—they are very felicitous, Asto the 
story, it opens with an exciting situation—poor Mr. Crawley charged 
with stealing £20, and his daughter's love-story just opening at the 
same time. For the rest—to use the inevitable, though, we know, 
unpardonable metaphor—Mr. Trollope’s foot is again on his native 
heather, and he triumphs! Here we are, surrounded by all the old 
friends with whom Mr. Trollope’s Barsetshire chronicles have made 
us familiar; yet the story is as fresh as a Barsetshire breeze, Ina 
word, the book is, all of it that has yet appeared, so good that we 
wish the ‘ Last Chronicle of Barset” were the first, with many more 
to look forward to, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The only theatrical “events” of the past ten days have been an 
amateur performance at the HAYMARKET THEATRE, for the benefit 
of the Theatrical Fund, and which served to introduce Mr. Frederic 
Buckstone, the son of the lessee, to the London stage; and Mr, 
Walter Montgomery's benefit at Drury Lane, Mr, F. Buckstone 
has much of his father’s unctuons humour, and, with practice, will 
probably develop into an excellent low comedian, With regard to 
the other performers on the occasion of his début, the kindest act 
that I can do them is to withhold their names, 

Your Theatrical Lounger has had an easy time of it during the 
past week It is not customary in the theatrical world to produce 
many startling novelties in the course of the fortnight that precedes 
Christmas, and the present year has offered no exception to the rule. 
Dreary rehearsals of forthcoming splendours monopolise, in almost 
every case, the faculties of London and provincial managers. I 
have had an opportunity of being present at the rehearsals of the 
burlesque at Sr, JAMES'S THEATRE, and of the pantomime at 
AsTLty's ; and Lam, therefore, in a position to say that the ma- 
nagement, in both eases, have spared neither trouble nor expense in 
placing their respective pieces on the stage in a manner worthy of those 
estublishments, Of the novelties at other theatres I can, generally, 
only speak by hearsay, which is worth nothing. I believe that there 
never has been such a demand for young ladies, pretty or otherwise, 
who can dance ; and if this should meet the eye of any young lady 
who answers that description, she will, by applying for an evgage- 
ment, bring balm to the anxious heart of at least one distracted 
manager. I hope that dancing ladies with a taste for philanthropy 
wiil take the hint. 

At the Princess's THEATRE, I hear, “Barnaby Rudge” will be 
performed on Boxing Night, when Mr, George Honey, who is ex- 
pressly engaged for the character, will play Miss Miggs for the first 
time. The fairy extravaganza by J. R, Planché, Esq., entitled 
“ Phe Invisible Prince,” will follow, to enable Mrs, John Wood to 
appear before a London public as a burlesque actress. Mr. George 
Honey and Miss Augusta Thomson will also act in the same extra- 
vaganza, and Miss Fanny Heywood, daughter of Mdme. Emma 
Heywood, will make her first appearance in London as the Priucess. 
Entirely new scenery has been painted by Mr. F. Lloyds, and, with 
its costumes and dances, it is intended to present the aspect of a 
new piece. 

‘Yhe performances at the ALHAMBRA will undergo an entire 
change, and the new programme will include two of those spec- 
tacular ballets for which the house is now famous, These ballets 
are called respectively, ‘‘ The Bulrush Fens and the Golden Lake; 
or, The Triumph of Industry,” and “The Mountain Gorge ; or, The 
Brigand’s Suonghold.” Not having yet seen either of these pieces, of 
course I can pronounce no opinion on their merits; but this I may 
safely say—namely, that the lovers of dancing, and “that sort of 
tl ing,” are pretty sure of being gratified at the Alhambra, 


ANOTHER TERRIBLE COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 

ANOTHER terrible coal-pit explosion occurred, on Thursday week, 
in the colliery at Talke-o’-th’-Hill, near Hanley, North Stafford- 
shire. This catastrophe, though not so destructive to life as 
tiut at Barnsley, is an event far surpassing in fatality any that has 
occurred in that part of the country within living memory, The 
company working the mine was formed under the Joint-stock 
Cuinpanies’ Act, and began operations about ten years since, but 
has only lately succeeded in reaching a seam of coal which has paid 
pr fitably for working. An immense sum of money has been ex- 
pended on the mine, and the company recently found a fine 8-ft. seam 
of Banbury coal, a seam highly charged with gas, aad at 
ali times dangerous to work. By the great care used the mine 
has hitherto been worked with safety. At the time of the accident 
aboit 150 men and boys were working at the 8-ft. seam, about 
300 yards deep; and fif.y were at work in the 7-ft, seam, some sixty 
yards higher up. The latter were apprised of the explosion in the 
8-ft. workings by the eound of the rushing gas, which came towards 
them, making for the shaft like a noise of thunder, Knowing too 
well the meaning of the sound, these men at once burried to the 
lower shaft and were drawn up in safety; but the “ hooker-on,” 
wio placed them in the “cage” to ascend, having to wait to the 
last, was struck by the gas, forced upon a wall, and blown to pieces 
Of the 150 men in the lower workings only thirteen were brought 
alive to the surface, and one or two of them died eon afterwards. 
Ali the rest perished. The explosion produced a shock like that of 
au earthquake, and dense volumes of smoke rushed up from the c 
and filled the air,so that nothing could be seen but smoke for 
hundreds of yards. : 

‘The most prompt and energetic measures were taken by the ma- 
nogers of the mine to rescue the unfortunate fellows below. Plenty 
of willing helpers were at hand, and, in spite of the danger from the 
gas still remaining in the pit, a number of men descended, many of 
whom were brought up shortly afterwards half suffocated, and were 
only restored by contact with the fresh air. The details of what has 
been done in the endeavour to get ont the bodies from the colliery at 
‘Talke-o'-th’- Hill are melancholy enough, Up to Saturday night last 
eighty-four corpses had been brought to bank, and, while it is certain 
there are more in the pit, the number is not known. However, it 
seems to be beyond doubt that over 100 men and boys have perished. 

The cause af the explosion has been discovered, ‘The blacksmith’s 


-enabled to use acommon lamp. 


safety-lamp was found with its top off, and the flame of course 
at once ignited the gas, The blacksmith usually does his work close 
to the shaft, where there is no danger of explosion, and he is there- 
Tn this case the unfortunate man 
seems to have strolled into the workings with his lamp, and thus 
caused the explosion, 


LOST SINCE LAST CHRISTMAS. 
CurisTMas here, but where is he. 
Dearest wife, our darling boy ? 
For he sat upon my knee 
One short year ago in joy. 
And how oft you used to say 
That his father’s look he wore ; 
But his smile has pass’d away 
Like sweet sunshine from the door, 


While we crown the Christmas-King, 
And our friendly board is spread, 
And the bells with musie ring, 
T shall think upon the dead— 
Of that apple of mine eye 
In God's garden evermore, 
Of that rose that bloomed to die— 
Bloomed to die beside my door, 


Weary of the day’s turmoil, 
And the stern world’s fretful jar. 
Homeward wending from my toil, 
Bobby spied me from afar, 
T could hear his gleeful shout 
Ring a hundred yards or more 
As he leapt in langhter out 
To meet * daddy ” at the door, 


Gaily as a singing-bird 
+ He would perch upon my chair. 
And my inmost soul was stirr'd 
When I saw him kneel at prayer; 
And your earnest eyes grew wet 
As the thought came flitting o'er. 
“He will be an angel yet 
Waiting for us at heaven's door.” 


- Home I came one hapless night, 
Of my household treasures proud ; 
But, alas! the awful sight— 
There lay Bobby in his shroud ; 
Little heart for ever still’d, 
It will beat to mine no more ; 
He was kill’d—my boy was kill’d— 
While he played beside the door, 


Yes, his marbly form at rest 
On the blood-stained pillow lay, 
With his hands cross'd o'er his breast, 
While we both knelt down to pray. 
Precious pet ! he was the first 
Tender bud our love-tree bore, 
And I thought my heart would burst 
When the wee box left the door, 


In the churchyard grey and old 
Sleeps he in a sacred spot : 
T have gather’d from the mould 
Just one sweet “ Forget-me-not ;” 
And it seems to whisper mild 
To my spirit sad and sore, 
“Christ will not forget the child 
He has beckoned from your door,” 


I bewail his dear sweet face, 
Prattling lips and joyous song ; 
And the charms and frolic grace 
That to childhood’s hour belong. 
But my scalding tear-drops roll 
For the loving heart he bore, 
And the yearning seraph-soul 
That soar'd early from the door, 


There’s his headless wooden horse, 
And his cart without a wheel! 

Ah! they fill me with remorse, 
Which no earthly balm can heal, 

For 1 feel there’s something fled 
That will come again no more, 

And our hearth seems cold and dead 
Since we missed him from the door, 


No more his pattering feet 
Will be trotting out and in; 
And no more the quiet street 
Will resound his merry din. 
Winsome Bobby lies below 
The cold earth's snowy floor ; 
Where he sleeps the angels know, 
Gentle watchers at the door, 


Now memory’s witching spell 
Brings him back my heart to bless ; 
And he comes awhile to dwell, 
With his tiny, fond caress, 
With his dimpled cheek and smile, 
With his laughter as of yore, 
With his warm and winning guile, 
And I clasp him at the door. 


Yet methinks my Bird of Love, 
While I kiss his sunny curl, 
Waits for us in bliss above 
By the shining gates of pearl. 
Falls the rain and blows the blast, 
But he feels the storm no more ; 
When we enter Heaven at last 
He will meet us at the door. 
SHELDON CHADWICK, 


A MONDAY CHRISTMAS,—The Worcester Herald gives the following 
from the Harleian MSS., No. 2252, folio 153-4 :— 
If Christmas Day on Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll see, 
And full of winds both loud and shrill ; 
But in summer, truth to tell, 
High winds shall there be, and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long ; 
While battles they shall multiply, 
And great plenty of beasts shall die. 
They that be born that day, I ween, 
They shall be strong each one and keen ; 
He shall be found that stealeth aught ; 
Tho’ thou be sick, thou diest not. ae 
t ig said, are three prophecies—the wind which lasted from January 
pape - in May, the wor whink ended at Sadowa, and the rinderpest—all 
fulfilled this year after a Monday Christmas. The cattle plague, it is true, 
was a legacy from last year; but still the ancient prophet has proved him- 
self a better man than Old Moore and Zadkiel, and a score of modern 
oe 8 E AT JERUSALEM. — France 
JRCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHR — 
sol Regs ware concluded a convention reiative to the restoration of the 
chapels in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, The French and 
Russian representatives in Jerusalem demand that the houses built on the 
terraces of the church shall be pulled down. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

THERE are some things to the ability to perform which every- 
body lays claim. Did you ever meet aman who had doubts of him- 
self on the subject of mixing one or other drinkable Christmas 
liquor? Why, even the teetotallers have invented al! kinds of con- 
coctions, which they try to persuade themselves are cheering, 
palatable, and unstimulative. There is a shop-window in which 
public attention is called to half a dozen bottles containing what 
appears to be spoiled raspberry vinegar, under the assumption that 
it is the “unfermented wines of scripture” and the “right sort of 
drink for Christmas ;” and no doubt somebody prides himself even 
on that manufacture. Do you dare to call in question the 
mixed salad of your intimate friend, or to hiat at an improvement 
in the jugged hare of the amiable hostess? Lives there 
a man with a soul so dead who never to himself has said, “I 
think I know a good glass of wine when I taste it. I don't pro- 
fess to be a judge, but I fancy I ought to know what a sherry or a 
port is like.” 

Some people favour the suspicion of a taste in jewellery; others 
are darkly referred to as knowing a thing or two about horses ; but 
nobody ever met with a man or woman who had not an inward con- 
viction that, under certain circumstances, he or she might not make 
a figure on the stage. Consequently private theatricals flourish, and 
even in serious families a compromise is effected by means of 
acting charades, The dramatic element in human nature, which, 
after all, is only saying the active living human element, 
finds expression; and as individual expression is mostly indicated 
by clothes, which are but the external illustrations of men and 
women’s minds, acting of course means dressing. Very often it 
means nothing else; and, like Mr. Artemus Ward, the performers 
appear that they may “exhibit their clothes,” Even the actors of 
charades have grown tired of improvising stage costumes with the 
aid of tablecloths, window-curtains, and coalscuttles; and some 
graceless member of the family smuggles ina bundle from Mr. 
Nathan’s or Mr, May's, There is one question that must weigh 
heavily upon the minds of tragedians and melodramatic heroines of 
the Theatre Royal Drawing-room this sdason, How are they 
to let down their back hair, and so, even for a moment, 
dispel the vast chimera ot the overhanging  chignon ? 
How is the illusion that has grown into a deception to be confessed 
by the exhibition of a “scraggy” topknot no longer bolstered with 
a pad of horsehair? Fancy Cleopatra with a chignon! or the wife 
of Cwsar with a head-dress of the first Empire! There is only one 
way out of the difficulty. Wigs must be added to dresses, and Mr. 
Clarkson must supplement Mr. May. ‘This is merely mentioned to 
show what unhappy results may be expected from the practice of 
over-dressing a part, aud relying upon the costumier and the 
perruguier, not only in the private theatricals which include stage 
plays, but in those other performauces which make the chignon and 
the “jupe crinoline” a part of our daily life, 


THE SOUTH WALES COAL-FIELD.—In a paper to be discussed at the 
next meeting of the South Wales Institute of Engineers the duration of this 
coal-field is treated of by Mr, Bedlington, of the Rhymney Works. He esti- 
mates that the upper and lower ses of the district, of 2ft. and upwards 
in thickness, contain a total of 21 976,000 tons of workable coal ; and, 
after deducting the comparatively small quautity already worked, there is 
left the enormous total of 21,000,000,000 tons. This calculation is based on 
the Ordnance surveys and other recognised authorities, which show that the 
aggregate area of the coal basin is 566 square miles; and Mr, Bedlington, 
in his paper, estimates that each acre will yield 1200 tons, after making due 
allowance for faults, loss in working, and other drawbacks. The lower 
seams contain by far the largest quantity ; and, in order to work the coal, 
it will be necessary to go down a depth of 1000 yards, which ia believed to 
be the greatest depth in the centre of the basin. In Lancashire there are 
now pits 700 yards deep, which are successfully managed; and, from the 
constant improvement that is taking place in meehanical appliances, there 
is every probabisity that long before the coal of the lowest strata is required 
the difficultivs of going down or working 1000 yards deep will be entirely 
removed. ‘The present yield of Monmouthshire and Sonth Wales is about 
11,000,000 tons annually ; and at this rate the basin will not be exhausted 
for 1918 years, and it will supply the total consumption of the United 
Kingdom for 229 years, The increase of temperature in working the lower 
measures will be considerable, as heat increases about | deg. in every 54 ft. ; 
but, with adequate ventilation, no difficulty is anticipated under this head, 
As to the probable increase in the consumption, Mr, Bedlington believes 
that the maximum has been nearly reached. Looking at all these facts, 
which, it may be said, are the embodiment of the opinions of the leading 
mining engineers of South Wales, there is not much cause for alarm as to 
the predicted exhaustion of our coal-fields. 

THE Post OFFICK AND THE TELEGRAPIS,—Shortly before the resigna- 
tion of the last Ministry a bill was drawn up providing for the purchase and 
working by Government of the telegraphic lines of the United Kingdom. 
The project was put forward after a long correspondence with the principal 
officials of the leading telegraphic companies, not ouly of England, but also 
of some of the nations of the Vontinent. It is understood that Lord Stanley 
of Alderley takes great interest in the promotion of the scheme and also that 
the present Ministry have given it their approval, ‘There seems no reason 
why telegraphs should not be put under the management of Government 
equally with the Post Office, to which they are so valuable as ancillary 
agents—the one having become the complement of the other in the great 
machinery of the world's correspondence. There is no doubt that, if the 
scheme be adopted, the public will be able to send messages at a consider- 
ably lower rate than they are able to do at present. Besides, the details of 
the workings of the various lines would be carried out with far greater com- 
pleteness and expedition. It has been shown over and over again by the 
most distinguished of our political economists that, when certain institutions 
assume a certain degree of maynitude, they can be more easily carried 
on by one great managing power than by several distinct bodies, 
each of which has to undertake expense little less than that by whieh 
all the distinct branche. could be maintained under the centralising 
system, Under this principle the Post Office unquestionably comes, 
and we see little or no reason why it should not apply also to 
telegraphs, for their vast network spread over the three kingdoms 
has now become so extensive and complicated that the intervention of 
Government seems inevitable. The most noticeable feature of the scheme 
proposed is the adoption of a uniform rate for a given number of words as 
respects any distance, the rate being much lower than that at present fol- 
lowed. And here it may be added that, though the English companies have 
reduced their prices since their first constitution, their rates are still much 
higher than those which prevail on the Continent and in tke United States, 
Under the plan recommended the Government would have to construct 
new lines in addition to managing those already existing. The postal ar- 
rangements would be made tv coincide as much as possible with those of the 
telegraph offices, and the establishment of a central telegraph bureau cor- 
responding to the General Post Office will make a remarkable addition to 
the details of the project. The several staffs of the existing companies will, 
it is presumed, pass into the employment of the Government, while such 
Officials as managing directors and secretaries will have to be provided 
with fresh appointments or else pensioned off. It appears advisable, con- 
sidering the advantages to be derived from such a step, that Government 
should proceed at once to buy up and work the telegraphic lines of the 
United Kingdom, even at a loss, for not only would the public benefit by the 
prevalence of the low tariff, but more liberal terms could be entered into 
with Foreign Powers, and correspondence with the Continent greatly facili- 
tated. It is only just to add that the details of the scheme have been drawn 
up by Mr. Scudamore, of the General Post Office, whose services in similar 
matters have been gracefully acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons. 


DEATH OF J, ROBERTSON, LL.D. OF EDINBURGH.—The death of Joseph 
Robertson, LL.D., curator of the historical department of her Majesty's 
Register House, Edinburgh, has robbed Scotland of an eminent scholar, 
whom she will find it hard to replace. To the general public he was little 
known, for his special walk lay outside the beaten track ; but to antiquarian 
and historical students his name has long been familiar as that of a man 
who in his own branch of Scottish antiquities had no living rival. For 
many years Dr. Robertson was a journalist, attached to the Conservative 
party; but in the intervals of political strife he found time to show 
how profound was his antiquarian knowledge, in the publications of the 
Spalding Club and in the pages of the Quarterly Review. Recog- 
nising his preeminent merit, the Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
in 1853, intrusted him with the keeping of the literary and __his- 
torical records in the Register House ; and from that time ti(l his last illness 
he sent forth volume after volume on his favourite subjects. His latest work, 
published only the other day, dealt in a masterly fashion with the councils 
and canons of the Scottish Church ; and he €arned the lasting gratitude of 
students by his share in superintending a great national work, the publica- 
tion of the Scottish historical records. Cut off at the age of filty-six, in the 
vigour of his powers, he had not tiwe to give his countrymenthe fall benefit 
of his profound learning ; but he has done enough to make his name live in 
the memory of scholars. A gentleman im the highest sense of the word, 
courteous, generous, kind, he was no less esteemed in the private circle than 
in the ranks of letters, Leaving no enemies behind him, Joseph Robertson 
goes to the grave amid the deep sorrow of many friends, 
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HOW A CHRISTMAS ANCEL CAME TO MR. RASPER. 

AT this time of year, above all other Limes, we ought to pity the 
rich. They always need a great deal of pity, seeing how few rich 
people really enjoy the blessings of the present world, and how 
many obstacles there are to what old divines used to cali * their 
abundant entry” into the world to come. We are so often called 
upon to bestow our compassion upon the poor, and everybody is so 
terribly mindful of pain, and poverty, and death, as being the worst 
things that can by any possibility happen to men, that we have 
very little loving-kinduess left for those who need it quite as much 
as the poor do, We can, at all events, help to mitigate some of 
tho-e evils which are associated with lack of money ; we have some- 
thing more than mere pity to bestow on those who toil 
and spio, and yet scarcely win bread; but to those who, 
having toiled and spun, or having entered into the labours and 
the fortunes of dead ancestors, are figuratively full of meat, 
what have we to give but good-will? And yet we forget them in 
this respect at the very season of all others when we should 
be most alive to their necessities. Perhaps, if the rich man 
who had nothing better in his thoughts than how he could 
best build new barns and storehouses, and £0 become a 
miserable monopolist, had met with a little more compassiona‘e 
regurd from his fellows, who only envied him his granaries and never 
saw how the rats of care were eating ont his heart, he might have 
learned some hing of the Divine wisdom before his soul was required 
of him. When wen begin to acquire riches they are more often 
than not left very much alone by the only people who can do them 
any good; their friends relapse into shy or resentful silence—fall 
off. one by one, and leave the failing roots of love to wither, 50 that 
at last, and very quickly too, the soil of their hearts is all hard 
me allie s uff, wih scarcely a discernible crack in it for any little 
green shoot of promise to spring forth to the light. 

I: was so to some extent with Rasper. When he was second 
clerk at Bolt, Roper, and Mizzen’s, the shipping agents, he was 
a goodish young fellow enough. He and _ his friend John 
Bailey (who was such a sedate, humorous, and gentle soul that 
he was always jocosely called “Old Bailey”) used to go to the 
Fleece, in Phreadneedle-street, and eat their chop together, almost 
every day, at one o'clock ; and when Rasper’s salary was raised the’ 
made an evening of it, and actually drank a crown bowl of punc 
at the same hospitable tavern, Ah, that was punch! The Fleece 
is pulled down now, and has been these many years, and itis believed 
that the recipe for that punch perished, along with the art of broiling 
thirty-nine steaks, chops, and cntlets on one huge gridiron without 
making a mistake as to the identity of one of them. Great mer- 
chants and bankers, whose names were good upon ’Change to any 
amount you liked to mention, dined there too; and it was the Bank 
of England to a China orange that their chops and fillets were the 
cheapest and smallest consigned to Betsy the cook. ‘they never 
ordered punch—catch them at it! but Rasper and John did, now 
and then, and when they were both single young men; and at 
that time neither of them envied the capitalists. A : 

After John Bailey married the pretty girl on whom his choice had 
long been fixed, Rasper would often visit them of an evening ; and 
he was to have been godfather to their second boy, but something 
prevented. Rasper was “ getting on.” He had succeeded to the post of 
first clerk, and now he had come into a £5000 legacy from some old 
relation, and there was some talk of his becoming junior partner, He 
was growiog rich (comparatively speaking), and John Bailey and 
his wife fancied his old friendship was waning—perhaps it was, 
They thought that he looked down a little upon their plain front 
parlour, and that he despised their humble negus and whisky-and- 
water, and joint and pudding and evening rubber ; and they themselves 
without kuowing it, began to grow “ stand-off ish.” So they met 
very seldom, and poor Rasper was left to get on; and, as he had 
never made many friends, he got on—and such a long way on, that 
he had nothing left him to think about but how he might get on 
further still, and so right away from all the influences that would 
have kept him in the real living world, instead of launching 
him into the world of carving and gilding—that is to say, of 
“carving out his fortune,” and “ gilding his (bitter social) pill.’ 
Rasper went from junior to second, from second to first; 
and, as he was let alone, and nobody pitied him, he be- 
came quite a grizzled, careworn, but pompous map, and the 
firm changed its denomination from Bolt, Roper, and Mizzens, 
to Rasper, Roper, and Co,, the latter being the son of the former 
second partner and only surviving family representative of the 
original house, except Rasper, who, having been a Miss 
Mizzen, was an excellent match, and not very likely to take her 
husband on the road back again, when he had been getting on 
with her (and her fortune), to one of his carved and gilt goals. 

They had issue two daughters. To most people who were not 
rich they would have been children ; but to poor Rasper they were 
‘issue.’ He had no time to think of babies when they were born, 
and they were consigned principally to a wet-nurse apiece, by order 
of a West-End practitioner, who feared that the lady of Joshua 
Rasper, Esq., could scarcely be expected to provide them with 
nourishment, since they had the impertinence not to have been born 
sons, after he had confidently foretold on each occasion that the 
firm would be accommodated with an heir, 

Old Bailey, on the contrary, had two young Baileys—one a fine 
smart fellow with rather a dashing manner, and the other, the 
youngest, so much like his father that his school-fellows began to 
call him “ Old Bailey” before he went out of pinafores, John, the 
father, had not acquired the art of getting on; he stayed pretty 
nearly where he was; but a good many people stayed with him. 
Sometimes he pitied his old friend Rasper ; but his pity took no 
active shape, though really Rasper shook hands with him still 
whenever they happened to meet, which was very seldom, John’s 
eldest son was to be a doctor, and, being a fine, venturesome fellow, 
when he became a doctor—that is to say, when he had passed hall and 
college and had given a little time to hospital practice—he thought he 
should like to give his learning a little sea air, and looked out for a 
ship wanting “an experienced surgeon.” It was soon found in an 
advertisement, and by some accident—which is as much as saying 
by some divine incident—the ship was one in which Rasper, Roper, 
and Co. were concerned. So it came about that the young doctor 
waited on his father’s old friend, was invited to his father’s old 
friend’s house, and, by some extraordinary faculty which some men 
possess of doing irrational things, fell in love with Alice Rasper, 
aged nineteen, he himself being three and twenty. This is no “ love 
story ;” because the love of these two young people was somehow 
mutual, and neither of them loved, or, as far as they knew, was be- 
loved by anybody else. Charles Bailey went to sea; came 
back; went in feverish unrest to the villa residence 
where Alice shared the light duties of the household with her 
sister ; waited for Mr. Rasper's return from business, and went into 
heroics; the result of which was that he was shown to the door, 
desired not to trouble himself to call again, and the next day re- 
ceived his arrears of salary, with a £20 note or so over, and a cold 
intimation that his engagement was at an end, Mrs, Rasper died 
six months afterwards; and it was feared by some of the very few 
people who troubled themselves about the matter—these being 
mos ly servants, shopkeepers, and the slender circle of genteel ac- 
quaintances in the villas right and left—that Alice would follow her 


mother. She didn’t, though; she followed her lover instead—as hia 
wife. They were married privately, and went a voyage together ina 
vessel belonging to another firm than that of Rasper, Roper, and Co. 


Her name was supposed to be scored out of her father’s will ; her sister 
Beatrice, who was already engaged to Roper, only eleven year 
older than herself, and little more than an ornamental partner in the 
firm, took her place in that dreary household. Joshua Rasper 
had got on so far by that time that people who had once 
tried to keep up with him were quite out of breath, or prudently 
halted before they felt that, in trying to make the best of both 
worlds, they fell into an abyss between the two. Joshua Rasper 
himself hadn't done that. He had pretty well kept to this world ; 
but he was altogether on the wrong side of it, poor fellow! He 
was as hard, and silent, and wretched as anybody could be; unless 
the somebody else had first striven to be rich, and then 


had abolished his daughter from his faith, and estranged 
her from his love, and cut her out of his will, and_ for- 
bidden her name to be mentioned in his hearing, and turned her 
picture to the wall, and put a servant to sleep in her bed-room, 
and sold her wardrobe to the old clothesman, and committed a 
number of absurdities to try to be less than human, only to find 
out that Heaven would have him human after all, because his 
face wrinkled and his hair turned grey; and he got @ stoop, and 
shambled in his gait, and grew old, and hugged himself all the 
time in the vain endeavour to persuade himself that it wasn't he, 
but somebody else, who was in fault. 3 

Beatrice saw her sister sometimes ; but what in the world could 
she do? She was as likely to come out of that will as_ not, 
unless she married Roper, which, by-the-by, she was quite willing 
to do; and, beyond the £50 that she had saved out of her pocket- 
money and left in the hand of her little niece, she could help her 
sister (who was nepy pinched, but happier witbal than poor 
Beatrice) only with such loving words as she could command, and 
they were few and broken. : aoe 

She never saw that little niece again, It died, and was laid in its 
little baby-coffin in the cemetery of a sesport town far from London. 
She cased to hear of Alice, except once or twice In some vague 
rumour that her husband was at sea or had come home, and thathe 
had bought a “ practice” which turned out to be a swindle, and he 
had gone out again as ship's surgeon on the death of his father and 
mother. This was the last that she heard; but whether Alice had 
gone with him or not she could not learn. Like Mr. Rasper, the Years 
had got on, but to more beneficent ends than he had, poor old wretch ! 
Beatrice was still waiting to be uni ed to Mr. Roper, for her father 
had refused his consent until she was five-and-twenty ; and as to 
Roper, he could say nothing, for all his money was locked up in the 
firm, somehow, and he was a mild, gentlemanly fellow, who had no 
notion wha'ever of getting on until somebody pushed him. 


One of the years already alluded to was drawing to a close, and 
people who knew the value of its few remaining days, and how 
much loving kindness might, could, and should be shown by their 
true regard of the holy festival which then wanted but a few hours 
of its advent, prepared to make merry, The poulterers helped 
them, so did the butchers, the fruiterers, and the confectioners ; but 
it was to the grocers that they owed most, for the shops were all 
ablaze, and, amidst the jingle of the copper scales upon the counters 
and the jubilant music of the children’s voices, were such sights, and 
scents, and sounds as only grocery can adequately furnish when 
combined with coffee-mills and machines for chopping loaf-sugar. 

There were no such sights, scents, nor sounds in Joshua Rasper’s 
office, as he came out of it on that 24th of December, just as the fog 
had turned into night, and the few solitary glims of candles in 
dingy counting-houses were being put out by junior clerks with 
paper extinguishers. He was quite alone, was Rasper, for all his 
people had gone home, and he had chosen to stay and spend a 
cheerful half hour over some of his private accounts. He had been 
interrupted by’a sound of altercation outside his ground-glass 
window ; but it was too yellow and dirty for him to see anything 
through it, even if he had taken the trouble to leave his chair to 
look. He heard the voice of a policeman, and then he fancied there 
was a sobbing and a scufiling of feet; but, whatever it was, it had 
gone away, and he had no business with it. His daughter Beatrice 
was to meet him with the brougham at six o'clock, at the corner by 
the Bank, and it ouly wanted seven minutes, so he pulled on his 
great coat, knocked the dust out of his beaver loves, pressed his 
hat firmly on his grizzled old head, and, first making sure that he 
had locked the iron safe, took the door-key and put out his lamp. 

“ Mrs. Chuppins!” shou'ed old Rasper as he stood at the b.t‘om 
of the s'airs, “just take this key, will you?” But Mrs, Couppins— 
wh “ kept the offices and did for them "—returned no answer. 

Old Rasper rang the bell, with a similar result ; for the fact was 
that Mrs. Chuppios, believing that everybody either had or should 
have gone home long before, had sallied forth to do battle for 
Christmas in her small way—that is to say, to the extent of about 
half a crown’s worth of grocery and three shillings’ worth of bee!— 
and so the great house wasempty. Old Ka:per grumbled, hung 
the key on a nail in the passage, banged the street door after him, 
stood on the top step for a moment to pull on his gloves and look 
at the weather—which wasn’t much to look at either—and was 
about to plunge into the street, when his foot touched a soft 
bundle in a corner of the deep, dusty old doorway, and the soft 
bundle began tocry. Old Rasper picked it up, upside down at first, 
which made it cry more; but correcting himself afterwards by a 
sort of instinct, and looking more closely at it as he stooped, he 
found that it was a baby, 

Now, mind you, a very strange thing happened just at that 
moment—a miracle, if ever there was a miracle. Here had been 
a poor, rich old man, groping and stumbling, and walking and 
running, and carving and gilding himself out of the breath of life 
for nobody knows how many years, and suddenly he seemed to 
have a whiff of pure air, only a whiff, but still of pure air from 
Heaven. Here was a poor, rich, wretched, old ophthalmic fellow, who 
had kept out the light of the sun with gold spectacles for pretty 
well half his days, and suddenly he received sight. He only saw 
men yet as trees walking; but still the Divine touch was on his eye- 
balls, and the film shrank a little, and a ray darted in. 

Old Rasper felt sharp pangs of pity, surprise, wonder, shame, 
courage dart through his leathery old heart and make it leap again, 
and send his sluggish blood at a pace that must have made his pulse 
beat ten more to the minute. 

“ Good God !”"—he was no Atheist, you see. “Good God! Thisis 
very awful.’ How could anybody do such a thing as this? I 
wonder how they came to leave it here, and whether anybody is 
coming back for it. I—I—must really wait and see. Poor little 
creature ! it can’t be left to perish on such a night. Somebody will 
tread upon it.” 

He waited, nobody came ; not even a policeman, not an errand boy. 
The court where he stood was as deserted as the churchyard—more 
80, for there was no body in it even except his own and that little 
one that he held in his arms, Yes, he did, indeed, He didn’t like 
to put it down again, though it was a very lively body for an elderly 
gentleman to carry. 

“T can't take charge of it; and yet, what the deuce ”— you see he 
still retained a sense of evil—“ what the deuce am I to do? I 
daren’t take it down to the Bank and see if there’s any way of 
finding who it belongs to, And yet, why not? I can’t stand here 
all pight; and it’s confoundedly dark, and nobody can tell what 
I’ve got here—that is, if it doesn’t ; and even if they did, I’ve 
no reason tocare, so long asa—— Well, there’s nothing else for it, 
that I can see, James is sure to have the carriage-lamps alight; 
and so here goes.” And he went. Beatrice was already looking out 
for him when he arrived at the door of the brougham, She saw 
the bundle in his arms; noticed his hurried manner; saw the 
grim smile on his grizzly face, remarked that his hat had worked to 
the very back of his head, but that he had no hand wherewith to 
rectify it; and she had a dark suspicion either that her father had 
gone mad or had dined. 

_ Even in that rapid flash of reason that comes with fancy she de- 
cided on the former, for Old Rasper never dined, He took victuals 
just as one of his own steamers might take in coal; but dine, no; 
he had “got on” much too far for that. 

“ Papa, what is the matter, and what ave you going to take home 
ere _* ran fi 2 

nother miracle happened. Old Rasper’s grim smile broadened 
beamed. glowed, and over all his face rae deen a laungh—yes, and 
it sounded, too—not a miserable titter, but a laugh—a Christmasy 
sort of laugh. It woke the baby. 

“ Here, just take it a minute, Beatrice, while I get the carriage 
lamp; and don’t sit staring there, for Heaven's sake, I picked it 
up off the office step, and there was nobody to give it to; we may as 
well see what it’s like before I hand it over to the police, Let's 
see ; we sha’n't pass a workhouse, I think, shall we ? ” 

It was all very well to ask questions, but who was to answer them? 

Beatrice was so busy untying the bundle that she hadn't a word 
to say, and when the great, coarse shawl was unpinned, and a plump, 


fair-haired, blue-eyed little fellow, dressed very cleanly in white 
muslin and flannel, lay before her on the carriaze- seat, she acted 


| juet as Pharaoh's daughter did at the finding of Moses, and longed 


to have him for her own. 

Thank God ! that there is this blessed yearning in women towards 
helplessness and weakness, or what would become of us? Weare 
not told what Pharaoh did; but what old Rasper did was this. He 
put back the lamp, told James to drive home ; and as poor Beatrice 
held the little stranger to her swansdown breast aud cried over 
him, her father leant forward and whispered, “ We must advertise 
him at the police stations, my girl; but if he isn’t claimed, why, 
hang me, if you mayn’t keep him.” 

Now, the next day would be Christmas Day; and, though old 
Rasper had very few acquaintances and fewer friends, some 
of the few were coming to dinner. He added to their number ; for 
it is in the nature of miracles to work other and greater of their 
kind; and this thing that had happened to the poor rich old man was 
carrying him back and back, so that if he had waited to get on until 
then he would have been hopelessly impecunious before he died, 
He had an hour alone in a dreary room that he called his library ; 
then he lighted the gas, and wrote two or three notes to his clerks 
and to people who would not be mightily offended at a short notice, 
and dispatched them by James. There is no need to describe the 
dinner the next day, nor the raptures over the baby, nor the whis- 
pered suspicions and covert glances of some of the party whocouldn’t 
believe in old Rasper’s story because they had never yet believed in 
the spirit of Christmas, Mind, he hedn’t grown good all of asudden, 
old Rasper hadn’t, There was a bit of a reaction in the morning, 
and he was much the same cold, cautious, hardish old fellow as ever 
quite through dianer, and even afterwards, The baby was brought 
in because his vocal powers made it necessary to account for his 
presence ; but old Rasper looked a little shy. _ 

After this he became (for him) recklessly jolly, and everybody 
was at it, laughing and talking, and going on (ke Christmas, when 
there came a peremp'ory peal at the house bell; and presently 
James, the sedate and si’ent, sidled in with “ Please, Sir, couldn’t you 
step down arf a mionit? And perhaps, Sir, if Miss Beatrice " 

“What is it?” said Beatrice, and was dowa stairs before old 
Rasper had got further than the landing. 

What was it, indeed? It was a woman half lying against one 
of the hall chairs, supported by a young man, who, seeing Mr, 
Rasper, addressed himself to him at once. 

“There is a policeman outside, Sir, who can confirm what I say, 
Tama schoolmaster, and was coming from a Christmas treat when 
I saw him standing with the light of his lantern turned upon this 
poor lady. She was crouched in a doorway just below here, and I 
could see that she was perishing from want and sickness. There 
were lights here, aud I trusted to the claims of humanity and of 
this season to excuse my asking your help for her; to remove her 
to the police-station would cause her death, I’m certain.” : 

“And who may you be, young man?” said old Rasper, a little 
testily. 

u My name is John Bailey,” said the young man, stepping 
forward into the light. 

Years seemed to roll away, and Joshua Rasper thonght for a 
moment that he saw before him the friend of his youth; but 
it was “Old Bailey’s” second son, When the poor rescued woman 
heard him speak, she roused a little, and, looking wildly round, began 
to wander in her speech, asking for her baby, her child, her darling 
boy, whom she had lost—lost she knew not where, except that she 
had wandered to seek help of one who never surely could refuse it 
to the child. 

Old Rasper gave a great, an awful cry, and fell upon his knees, 
Beatrice had her arms round the woman in a moment, and Roper, 
with that wise instinct which often belongs to God's idiots, ran down 
for the baby, and bronght it up and placed it in the mother’s arms, 

“ Alice! Alice! Sister, speak to me!” sobbed Beatrice. 

“ My child! my child!’ moaned old Rasper, still on his knees, 
and chafing her frozen hands, : 

She was carried gently up stairs, and warmed and fed, and her 
bed was got ready, and, as a surgeon had been sent for, the great 
knock at the door was answered lise clockwork ; but if that was 
the surgeon he went up stairs three steps at a time, and flew to 
clusp the patient in his arms, 

“Those lying newspapers,” he said, ‘what mischief they do! 
Though, really, we were almost given up at Lloyds’, And to think 
that you should have been in want, and wandered up to London in 
search of help!” 

He looked sternly round, but his eyes met two tearful faces, an 
old grizzled face, its harsh lines all broken by a look of mingled 
grief and joy; a younger one bending over a little rosy child. 

“The—the—child at least belongs to me,” sobbed old Rasper ; 
S it came to me like an angel out of heaven, and I cannot paru with 
it. 

“ Nor can we,” returned Charles Bailey, taking his father-in-law’s 
nantes “1 don't know how it’s here, nor why, but we can’t part 
with it.” 

“Then, why—why the deuce don’t you all stop where you are?” 
said Roper. “I never knew such a set of—of—duifers in my life; 
upon my soul, I never did.” 

Beatrice went up and kissed him on the spot ; then he kissed the 
baby ; then Charles kissed his wife. Old Rasper kissed and shook 
hands with everybody all round, Everyihing had come right at 
last; and he had “ got on” to better purpose than ever. TA 


CHRISTMAS ON BOARD A MERCHANT-SHIP. 

THERE is little danger of any intelligent readers interpreting our 
picture to mean a present change in the administration of the laws 
which govern the provisioning of ships engaged in the merchant 
service. The good time has not arrived when sharp, swilt, and sure 
penalties follow the breach of such an Act of Parliament. If sailors 
were horses or oxen, half a dozen philanthropists would at once form 
a society for their protection, and those who wilfully starved and 
misused them would be held up to public execration and would run 
the risk of fine and imprisonment ; being only men, and mostly honest 
men, they are liable to be famished on a small supply of half-putrid 
junk, sawdusty biscuit, adulterated coffee, and obfuscated rum ; they 
may rot with scurvy for the want even of the rations of impure 
lime juice supposed to be provided in obedience to the law; they 
may eat rotten “ preserved” vegetables out of damaged tin cases 
until they are liable to incurable dysentery ; and, at the very best, 
beef which has been rejected by Government inspectors as not prime 
enough for the convicts at Portland Prison, is shipped for them as 
a vast improvement on the filthy and impenetrable “junk” which 
is euphuised on board ship by the name of “old horse.” Be it under- 
sood that our plese is no illustration of Christmas at sea in any 
ordinary sense. The negro cook, travestyin . 
wcetg ccc gro ) stying Mr, Henry Russell’s 

A life by de galley fire, 

A home in de old caboose, . 

Is de life I most admire, 
makes haste to explain that the crown of his felicity is his comfort- 
able reflections as he 

’ Cooks de Captain's goose. 

The introduction of a few raisins into the usnal pasty mass known 
by the name of “ duff” is a sufficient recognition of Christmas Day 
as well as of Sunday and other high days and holidays; and a really 
liberal commander, who regrets, but cannot help, the niggardly and 
illegal practices of his “owners,” may sometimes send a tin or two 
from his private stores “ forrads,” or may even devote an ancient bird 
from the hencoop that the men may have a taste apiece, and delude 
themselves with the notion that they have had poultry for dinner; 
but it is only on rare occasions that Jack is as good as his Master, 
Our Artist Rep Bape gi to come upon a special Christmas sub- 
ject, and, making of his opportunity, as artists will do, left to 
us the explanation of the whole matter, ; 

The Sarah Ann warped out of dock the second week in December, 
and lay at Gravesend, where the boys,’ who had not got over 
the recollection of plum-pudding and snapdragon, actually thought 
they might, after all, i : 

, , get a holiday ashore, The men knew 
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better; the wary cook—a silent man, with an eye to the 
main chance and a knowledge of hnman nature acquired 


by a few years cruising among the West India Islands and | 
other parts of the sea’s surface—knew better also, but he had made | 
On Christmas Eve the Sarah Ann was away, | 


his arrangements, 
and the land was saying good-by under a mist. On Christmas 
morning all hands smrlt salt water, and had nearly forgotten spice, 
sugar, and nutmeg, when, lo! two or three at a time were slily 
becsoaed to the space within the warm glow of the cuddy fire, and 
there, adorning the top of an unbroached water-cask, was displayed 
a streaky, ruddy, marbly handsome piece of beef—none of your 
“chucks” or sticking pieces, mind you, but a fair, handsome joint, 
the best part of the ribs, with the opportunity for mighty slices, all 
juice and flavour. Behold. also, a goose—two geese—broad- breasted, 
fat, fluffy, oily, luscious-looking fellows, in which one might fancy 
a whiff of sage and onions and a sharply-faint odour of apple-sauce 
already. One of these, ready-trussed, Master Cook— who must have 
been the eldest son of that proverbial sea-cook so often spoken of in 
maritime epithet—held tenderly, caressingly, and in such a position 
as to show off all its most seductive points. Behold, again, 


lest rapt admiration should flag by too complete con- 
templation of only one object, two spherical bags, tied 


at the mouths as deftly as was the sack of Benjamin by 
the messenger who left Joseph’s silver cup therein. Over these, 
with jovial admiration, the youngest A.B. on board lingered as he 
sa’, as it were, on guard upon the fowl-coop. Only once did the 
cook’s placid smile relax and a frown gather on his broad, jolly face, 
and that was when somebody said, ‘‘ What! plum-duffs ?” 

“ Where did you go to larn manners, William ?” he inquired, then, 
with an injured look. “ Them there aint no more duffs than you ‘re fust 
mate; them’s puddens, that’s what they are, an’ mixed spice an’ 
cittern in both on ’em. One’s the captain’s, mind you; and one 
goose is captain's; and I thinks to myself when I go ashore to 
perwide Christmas aft, why not, I says to myself, make a little 
wentur, John, an’ have a extra goose, an’ a prime piece o’ beef, an’ a 
real hearty no make-belief-pudden for forrards, for them as likes to 
jine to pay for it, becos I says it’s Christmas time, say what you will, 


and it won't come to mnch apiece, as [’d got a pound or two by me, , 
, & Y 


and I know'd as I might trust to men as was men to pay me when 
they takes their fust adwance ; for, dont you see, I thought as you 
would like to set down to as good a dinner as captain a Christmas 
Day.” 

They rather thought they would, and they did, and that was how 
our Artist came to make this sketch of Christmas on board a 
merchant-ship, 


A HOUSE IN MOROCCO. 

WE have frequently published engravings and descriptions illus- 
trating the wonderful scenery, the strange people, and the remark- 
able towvs and cities of Algeria, That territory is now becoming a 
travelling-ground for tourists, and the excursion of the Emperor of 
the French has served to open up the hitherto conservative districts, 
and to introduce European habits and modes of living amongst a 
people who are slowly adopting such changes as are not too greatly 
opposed to their original customs, Our Engraving this week repre- 
sents an interior which may before long be very rare even in Tetuan, 
that marvellous old coast town beyond Tangiers, where the wonderful 
scented pot-oranges come from, and the picturesque Oriental life is 
freshened a little by the sea breeze which mingles with the per- 
fume of spices and the odour of citron groves, The glimpse 
of the Harem of Ashah, the Governor of Tetuan, was only gained 
during the war before France had finally taken possession of all her 
territory in Algeria, and it was just a characteristic picture of that 
lazy Moorish life which will, perhaps, give way—has, indeed, already 
given way—before the bri-k enterprise of Franco-Arab com- 
binations. There can be no room for the idle and stupid existence, 
the sum of which was the women’s apartments, soporific pipes, 
curly-toed slippers, sleep, and sweetmeats. now that the country 
responds to agricultural exhibitions and an increasing tradeand busy 
manufactories. Soon the only recollections of this condition will 
be found in the books of travellers and in such pages as our own. 
It is probable that there may be rome admixture of the old Berber 
blood in the Moorish veins; but it has been chiefly supplied by 
the Saracen invasion, and is now far from being the purest 
in the world, Roughly handied and cowed by the Turks, 
this class has lost that confidence in itself which flows from the 
spirit of clanship amongst the Bedouins. The Moors have adopted 
most of the old Turkish fashions, ‘Their costume consists of very 
full drawers, leaving their legs bare, an ample jacket, a couple of 
embroidered waistcoats, a turban, and a pair of morocco-leather 
papooshes on their otherwise bare feet. Many of them have adopted 
the Arab bournous. The dresses of the women are more various, 
picturesque, and complicated. The young girls wear a little close- 
fitting velvet cap, called a qguonibat, just covering the top of the 
head and tied under the chin; it is ornamented with sequins, which 
often yive a notion of the fair one’s probabledowry. It may be that 
recent Pari-ian fashions have been imported from Tetuan, and that 
the modern bonnet is but a modification of the guonibat. The hair 
is worn either in long plaits or in queues bound with red 
ribbon, though occasionally it floats freely in curls, Matrons wear a 
kind ot tiara of gold or silver, A tight corsage or bodice of silk, a 
large and richly wrought sash or zone, and loose trousers, complete 
the ordiuary costume; but the full-dress comprises a second cap, 
which covers part of the forehead, and is knotted in front, at the top 
of the head, or a bandeau of jewels tied to the edge of a handker- 
chief, which is worn like a cap, 
is worn, and the sash is of broad-striped silk, falling to the 
ground in front. The wealthy womeu are loaded wi h jewels, leg- 
iings, armlets, eardrops, collars of sequins, and rings enough to 
prevent their walking or using their limbs for any useful ;urpose. 
Ot course, they ere fully veiled wnen they go abroad—are, in fact, 
envel ped in the big folds of the foutah, an enormous sheet of white 
cottou, which transtorms its wearer into a mere bale or bundle with 
a pair of stoutish legs visible beneath ita folds. Marriages are 
contracted by deputy, the young couple seldom meeting and never 
seeing each other until the wedding day. ‘ Young couple” is 
very literally true, for the girls are often married at ten or e'even 


years old, and are mothers at twelve ; consequently they treat their | 


babies like dolls, and dislike their children when they are too old 
to be nursed. The Moorish women are, in fact, as much slaves as 
the negro girls who are their attendants in the harem, and, though 
the men are mild-tempered, lazy, and fond of gambling, smoking, 
and sleeping away their days, or of sitting sipping coffee, and 
occasionally working at the lightest possible occupation, which in 
othr countries is performed by women, the women themselves are 
in the lower classes laborious slaves, worn out with work and want, 
and in the harems, luxurious slaves, tired of the coarse monotonous 
luxury of an indolent seclusion, 


Tur TRON Crown OF LOMBARDY.—The iron crown, handed over by 
Austria to Vietor Emmanuel, was solemnly replaced on the 6th inst. in the 
Cathedral of Monza, The diadem of the ancient Lombard Kings, brought 
from Florence to the Palace of Monza, was carried to the entrance of the 
sucred edifice in a gala carriage, escorted by a guard of honour, and followed 
by @ second containing the Grand Master of the Ceremonies and General 
Solaroli, delegated by King Victor Emmanuel to represent him at the cere- 
mony. On the open space in front of the charch was erected a richly 
decorated stand for the civil and military authorities. There, after a 
proc’s-verbal recording the restitution had been drawn up in form, General 
Solaroil handed over the precious object to the archpriest, and it is hence- 
forth to be designated as the crown of Italy. 

TUE REY, LORD 8. GODOLPHIN OSBORNE.—An address, signed by 
®venty-five occupiers of land in Wiltshire, whose average occupations 
xcerd 1000 acres, has been presented to “8, G. 0.” (the Rev. Lord 8. G. 
Osborne), thanking him warmly for his late letters against the Ritualistic 
practices, “ We also desire to declare,” they add, ‘‘our alarm at the tone 
of the letter which has, in consequence of this protest, been addressed to 
}our Lordship by the Bishop of Salisbury ; and we would express our full 

lief that, if the doctrines inculcated in that letter were to be generally 
“opted by the clergy throughout our diocese, the consequences to the cause 
of real scriptural religion must be serious indeed,"’ 


| interest, 


On great occasions an open tunic | 


| Legends of Savage Life, 


Literature, 
ang 

William Hogarth: Painter, Engriver, and Philosopher, Essays | 

on the Man, the Work, and the Time. By Guorge AvGustUS 

Sana, With Illustrations, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Mr. Sala’s Essays on Hogarth attracted very much favourable | 
attention on their publication in the earliest numbers of the Cornhill | 
Magazine; and their reappearance in a collected shape—in a form, 
as it were, of responsibility—was looked for with interest. With 
because the Essays were, after all, little more than 
clever sketches, for the most part on the “Time,” Jess on the 
* Work,” and less still on the “Man.” The early portions were 
spread out with a goldbeater's skill—which, we will say, was suited 
to the material—and the later portions were not, indeed, solid gold, 
or anything of the kind, but rather a confident assurance from a good 
authority that there was plenty of golé—somewhere! Mr. Sala, in 
his last sentence but one, shows that he is conscious of defects. “lam 
conscious of the commission of many errors and inaccuracies in the 
performance of my task; but 1 humbly hope that the opportunity 
will be afforded to me, at no distant date, of correcting my blunders 
elsewhere.” This is a gentleman-like admission, bat we cannot help 
noticing that the Essays are disfigured by “blunders and inac- 
curacies,”’ which should not occur provided the anthor sees his proof- 


sheets or the printer or publisher employs a reputable reader. But 
to have such “blunders and inaccuracies” repeated in a 
permanent edition is unpardonable. The “ Marriage i la Mode” 
is not, and never was, in the Vernon Coilection, No Bishop 
Hill, but Bishop John Still, of Bath and Wells, wrote 
“Back and Side go Bare, go Bare.” Figg, the prize-fighter, 
did not spell his name as we spell that of the fruit; here, 
however, it is spelt both ways; and the celebrated coffee-house was 
Will's, not Wills’s, And. te conclude a list of errors discovered in 
merely turning the book over, (we had read the papers in the Maya- 
zine), the following occurs at page 276: ‘ When a married pair are 
childless, and become prosperous, and the man renowned, and keep 
their coach and their country-house, the fairy-tale peroration is, 
perhaps, the most appropriate : ‘ And they lived long and happily, 
beloved by everybody.’ But the childis couch may be thorny, ’ &c. 
What printer “ read for sense” here? The author's mistake is plain 
enough. It is so well known that Mr. Sala has been abroad—in 
Spain, Italy, everywhere—between one and two years, that readers 
will be warranted in thinking that proof sheets have been Jost in the 
treacherous hands of the careless postman, in the Mountains of the 
Moon or the Landof Prester Jahn. And, moreover, when they find 
that the early chapters are as elaborate, discursive, and excellent as 
they originally were, and that the latter chapters remain still as 
miserably bare, hurried, and “scamped” as they were, readers will 
be warranted in thinking that Mr. Sala has had nothing whatever 
to do with the present edition of his Hogarth papers. It is possible 
only to surmise at literary or business accidents which happened 
seven years ago; but it would be doing Mr, Sala great injustice te 
make him responsible for faults which cannot be his, and greater 
injustice to deny him the warmest thanks for the brilliancy of his 
best pages, while lamenting that others are less brilliant only through 
unknown and unpleasant circumstances, 


By JAMES GREENWOOD. With Thirty-six 
lilustrations, drawn on wood, by Ernest Griset, from his original 
designs. London: John Camden Hotten, 


A book the joint production of James Greenwood and Ernest 
Griset must needs have merits, if of a somewhat peculiar kind. And 
in “ Legends of Savage Life” there are great merits—of a very 
peculiar kind indeed, Of Mr, Greenwood’s part in the volume it 
will be enongh to say that it is worthy of hi+ reputation, and is full 
of those quaint touches of humour, that fertility of imagination, 
and specimens of those marvellous descriptive powers for which 
he is famous, M. Griset’s share of the work is more difficult to 
characterise, There is so much that is weird, and wild, and 
grotesque, and exaggerated in his drawings that one is at a loss to 
decide whether most to admire the wonderful dashes of genius occa- 
sionally exhibited, or to marvel how on earth such images ever got 
into a man’s brain, much less were depicted by his pencil. Both 
the pictures and the stories written to them must be taken with a 
large grain of salt, for——well, realism is not their distinguishing 
feature. Whatever may be averred of M. Griset’s sketches, it can- 
not be said of them that they are violations of the second mandate 
in the decalogue: they may be caricatures, but they certainly 
are not likenesses, of anything we have ever seen in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, 


Memorable Wars of Scotland, By Patrick FRASER TYTLER, 
FRSE, F.AS, Author of “The History of Scotland.” Edin- 
burgh: W. P, Nimmo. 

In the * Memorable Wars of Scotland” Mr. Nimmo has, we think, 

hit upon a very happy idea, which will admit of being worked with 

advantage to a pretty considerable extent. This notion is to extract 
from the writings of an eminent historian such portions of his works 
as are of special interest, which describe distinct incidents, and which 
are in themselves complete narratives. Our youth, by this means, 
may be indoctrinated, as it were, by degrees with a love for that 
most important of all merely profane subjects of study—history. 
And this may be done in a much more satisfactory way by perfect 
extracts from the works of good writers than by having the several in- 
cidents worked up in a merely perfunctory manner by some third-rate 
literary hack, who works only in order to makea book, Mr. Nimmo’s 
experiment, which we hope will meet with sufficient success to en- 
courage him to repeat it, has, appropriately enough in a Scotch 
publisher, been made upon the history of his own country and from 
the works of that country’s bes" historian—Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler. 

The volume opens with the account of the Battle of Largs, foug: t in 

1263, between the Scots, under Alexander, “third monarch of 

that warlike name,” and closes with the combat of Glenlivat, 

fought in 1594, between the Catholic Lords, headed by Huntly and 

Errol, and the army of King James VI, commanded by the 

outhful Earl of Argyle. The volume also contains accounts of the 

haiiles of Stirling, Falkirk, and Bannockburn, during the War of 
Independence under Wallace and Bruce ; together with the fights at 
Harlaw, Flodden, Pinkie, Homildon-hill, and Langside, as well as 
of the famous siege of Edinburgh Castle, when that stronghold was 
so tenaciously defended by Kirkaldy of Grange. To state that 
these are the events narrated in this volume, and that the narrator 
is Tytler, is to give a sufficient recommendation of the work. A 
curious illustration of the light science throws on history occurs in 
connection with the battle of Largs, which is worthy of being noted. 
It is remarked by the Norwegian chronicler, that when King Haco 
lay with his fleet at Ronaldsvoe “a great darkness drew over the 
sun, so that only a little ring was bright round hisorb.” The ancient 
historian, while omitting to specify either the year or the month in 
which the events he was narrating occ’ , thus unconsciously 
afforded to modern science the means of exactly ascertaining the 
date of this great expedition. The eclipse was cal ulate, and it 
was found to have taken place on Aug. 6, 1263, and .c have been 
annular at Ronaldsvoe, in Orkney, 


The Works of the late W. M. Thackeray. 
on his Way through the World, 2. 
London: Smith, Eider, and Co, 

We have received these two volumes of a handsome new edition, in 

crown 8vo, of Mr. Thackeray's works, which we hope Messrs, Smith 

and Elder intend to complete. The issue of this edition we take to 
be evidence of the fact that Thackeray has a growing audience, 
recruited both downward and laterally—that, in other words, the 
circle is an increasing one of readers who can appreciate and enjoy 
the works of the greatest satirist of our time. Thackeray, perhaps, 
never will have--as he certainly has not now—so large and miscel- 
laneous an audience as his great contemporary and friend, Dickens (we 
repudiate all notion of rivalry between them) ; but, in proportion as 
education, taste, refinement, and the capacity to appreciate high 


1, Philip’s Adventures 
The Paris Sketch-book. 


diffused, so will the range of Thackeray's influence expand and the 
circle of his admirers increase. We thank Messrs. Smith and Elder 
for this most elegant and convenient edition, which will both aid 
and gratify the development of mind to which we have referred. 


ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 

Ballad Stories of the Affections. From the Scandinavian. B 
Ropert Buchanan, With Illustrations by G. J. Pinwell, 
E, Dalziel, W. Small, T, Dalziel, J. D. Watson, A. B, Houghton, 
and J. Lawson, 

This handsome volume has reached us far too late for the examina- 

tion which should precede criticism ; but Mr. Buchanan’s name will 

go much farther than any opinion we could give. The illustrations 
have been done with great care. Some are most admirable, and all 
of them are good. But, alas! here is Mr. Pinwell again, with his 

“human face” hideous. We could not at first remember where we 

had seen the faces recalled to our memory by the drawing at page 

109; but at last we recollected—it was at an infirmary; there 

were some scrofslous women waiting their turn. The artist has 

hit them off to a horror. We do assure Mr. Pinwell that his “ Maid 

Mettelil,” at page 47, makes us shiver. Look at her elbows and her 

jaw! Weseem to feel the edge of her collarbone as we look at 

this miserable starveling of a woman. Does the artist say we have 
no business to think of such things? We beg his pardon. He has no 
business to make us think of such things, The fact is, it is very easy 
to make either a pretty face and form or an ugly face and form; and 

ary haid to make them of a truly natural type. Yet this medium 

course is the only tolerable one ; the majority even of quite ordinary 
faces are so much handsomer than Mr. Pinwell’s that we cannot 
imagine where he gets his from, Nor, if they were exact copies 
of ordinary taces, would it mend his case: for as the artist cannot 
possibly give us that beauty of /ife which belongs even to a plain 
face, he is bound to give us the outlines at their best. 7/ese figures 
will haunt our dreams, like cripples or leprous beggars. It is a 
vast pity these things should be so, for Mr. Pinwell has great 
power, and devotes much study to truth of accessory, and 
indeed, truth in general, Add to which, he is one of the few artists 
for the wood-block who seem to know what the special function of 
wvod-engraving is, and sticks faithfully to that function, We hope 
he will soon get over this mania of ugliness, and do justice to his 
own fine faculties, In the meanwhile we do beg him to believe 
that, while we like realism both in picture and song, we at present 
turn to—and, alas! from—many of his drawings with a thrill of 
repulsion, Unluckily, the very merits of his work as wood- 
engravings, including his great decision of outline, make his man- 
nerism of ugliness all the more glaring. 


Leaves from a Christmas Bough. By E. Bond, Ornamented by 
A. L. Boad, 


This pretty little gem of a book is an imitation of the illuminated 
missals, brevaries, and so on, of the Middle Ages; and exceed- 
ingly well indeed have all connected with getting up the 
volume done their part. Who E. Bond and A, L. Bond ma: 
be, and whatever may have been the exact share of eac 
in preparing the book for publication — whether, that is, 
the ornamentation ascribed to A. L. B. includes the draw- 
ing of the pictures as well as their surroundings—are not 
matters which we are particularly interested in ascertain- 
ing. Enough for us the fact that we have before us a series 
of “neat” verses very beautifully illustrated and ornamented. and 
that we can award a hearty and sincere word of congratulation to 
both E. and A. L. B. on their success, Nor must we forget to give 
the credit that is due—and it is great—to the engravers and 
printers—Leighton Brothers—who have so tastefully, skilfully, and 
admirably worked out the designs placed in their hands, A prettier 
specimen of the colour-printer’s art we have not seen for some years, 
= circumstances have made us tolerably familiar with this branch 
of art. 
The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Uustrated 

by John Gilbert, Complete Ediuon, 

Elegant as have been some of the editions of Longfellow’s poems 
that have appeared in England, that just issued by Messrs, Routledge 
will well bear a comparison with the best. It is not so 
elaborately got up, sp profusely illustrated, nor, perhaps, so care- 
fully printed, as that published some years ago by the late Mr. 
Bogue; but then this edition is in one volume, and does not 
cost a tithe of the price of that to which we have alluded; 
and yet is a very handsome volume indeed. It is elegantly 
bound in green and gold; it is illustrated by John Gilbert; it ia 
well printed on beautifui paper, with a neat carmine line round the 
page; the type is clear and distinct, though small; and it contains 
the whole of the poet's works, including his last volume, “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,” &c, On the whole, this edition of Longfellow’s 
poems is a very beautiful, as well as a very useful and valuable, 
gift- book, 


Three Hundred Avsop'’s Fables. Literally translated from the 
Greek by the Rev. Gro, FyLER TOWNSEND, M.A, Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. 

ZEsop’s Fables! Can they ever cease to interest and please the 
young ? ay, and theelders, too? We ourselves —albeit we have long 
since Ceased to be “young and curly "—can still take pleasure in 
reading and moralising over these wonderful allegories. But Ausop’s 
Fables illustrated by Harrison Weir! Ha ha! young friends! That's 
pleasant news for you, indeed. Get the book by all means—we had 
almost said by any means—and we will be bound for it that there 
will be no greater treasure amorg your stores, rieh though they 
may bs, That the fables have been faithfully and scholarly, yet 
simply and elegantly, rendered by the Rev. Mr. Townsend; that 
the illustrations have been carefully engraved by Mr, J. Greenaway ; 
and that the book has been beautifully printed by Clay, Son, an 

Taylor, are no mean recommendations ; but the great point is, that 

we have here ‘2-op pictorially rendered by Harrison Weir. Could 

any combination be more fortunate? We ought to add that Mr. 

Townsend’s preface—or, rather, essay on fable—is another valuable 

feature of this edition, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Fountain of Youth: Tales told from the Danish of Paludan 
Miiller, by Humpury WILLIAM FREELAND, late M.P. for 
Chichester, with illustrations designed by Walter Allen, engraved 
on wood by J. D, Cooper (London: Macmillan and Co.), is a 
good story ; but the best qualities of the book lie in the pictures, 
perhaps. At all events, Mr. Cooper has done his share of the work 
bse rare excellence, The tale would make a very good extravaganza, 

erbum sap. 

The fifth [sixth ?] thousand of Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
by Lewis CARROLL, with Forty-two Lilustrations by John Tenniel, 
seems to have been reached during the year; and we are glad there 
is so much good taste and love of quaint riotous fancy in the 
world as this sale implies, Mr. Tenniel has never done anything 
better than some of these drawings. We are only echoing our 
contemporaries in saying this; but it is, we believe, strictly true, 

Carl of the Locket, and His Three Wishes, by Daviv SMITH 
(Edinburgh : Nimmo), is a pretty little story of diablerie. love, and 
adventure, by, we believe, a younger brother of Mr, Alexander Smith, 
The tale is well told, and the snatches of song are marked by some 
genuine musical fancy. 

The Child's Garland of Little Poems, by Matratas BARR, with 
Illustrative Borders by Giacomelli (London: Cassell and Co.), 
is not remarkably good in any respect except the prettiness of the 
cover, which is well conceived and bright with gold and colour, The 
verses are, on the whole, conventional, but once or twice they 
approach originality of music. The book, however, has nothing 
unique about it, as a child's pleasure-book should have, if it professes 
originality, 
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ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—Towards the | 


close of the year 1798 Napoleon determined that th» Parisians 
should have something to think about besides émeutea. He formed | 
a Temple of Industry ; but it was reserved for our clear-headed 
Prince Consort to give form and life to the idea, He made exhi- 
bitions international instead of merely national ; and, in 1851, 
bronght « splendid reality out of chaos On the Ist of April, 1567 
the Fifth International Exhibition will be ooened in Paris ; an 
among the count! ss inventions that will be aitpla ed there will be 
Messrs. GABRLEL'S IMPROVEMENTS in DENTISTRY, hry’ ) 
in in the affixing of artificial teeth is altogether abolished, 
imens may now be seen at 61, Ludgate-hill, City ; and 56, 
Harley-street, Ww. 


HE PENNY POST and the PENNY 
PRESS.—The Penny Post and the Penny Press are the 
test civilisers of the age. A letter is only one penny, and yet 
n no other country isso much money expended in postage asin 
England, As to the press, no nation on earth, old or new, can 
boast of such @ press as that of which the English nation can. 
Thanke tothe post and the press, the latest improvements in 
science and art are at once known ; and, through the facilities 
which they afford, Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established and 
scientific Dentists, of 64, Ludgate-hill, City ; 56, Harley-street, W.; 
and 134, Duke-street, Li 1, are able, for one penn: some, to 
forward to any part of the United Kingdom their TREATISE on 
the PRESERVATION, LOSS, and REPLACEMENT (without pain, 
wires, springs, or rivets) of the TEETH Kd ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
which not only resemble but discharge all the functions of natural 
ones. These Artificial Teeth are now anpeiies by Mesers. Gabriel 
(who may be consulted daily at either of their Establishments) at 
half the ordinary charge, 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the 


Newest and Best Patterns.—DEANE and CO. have on SALE 
fan extensive and choice assortment: Bronze, from 78. to £6; 
China, from 14s, to £7 78, each, Also new, cheap, and elegant Table 
Lemps for burning American rock oil. Pure Colza Oil and Rock 
Oil at the lowest market price, delivered frees in London or the 
suburbs, Gas Chendeliers and Fittings for all domestic Perrone 
Drawings and prices post-free.— Deane and Co., 46, King William- 
street, London Bridge. Established A.D. 1700, 


ALMER and CO’8 VICTORIA 

SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES, Sold by all Oilmen and 
Candie-dealers everwhere, and wholesale by Palmer and Co., 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


ALMER and CO. call attention to their 
P New Patented Manufacture, DOU BLE-LIGHT COMPOSITE 
CANDLE, This Candle is hard, white, and has two wicks; gives ® 
brilliant light, and may be used in the ordinary candlestick. May 
be bad of respectable Vendere of Candles, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N. BE. 


IELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s, 8d. per Ib. 
FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. in all sizes, from 
ls, per lb, npwards. To be had of all Dealers. 


OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES. 
Sold everywhere at ls, 3d. per lb, Beautiful, transparent, 
highly illuminating, Made under the superintendence of Mr. 
Young, discoverer of ffin. Are admitted to be the finest ever 
produced, ‘** Young’s Hard" is marked on the tip of each candle, 


7OUNG'S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL.—To 
prevent accidents by explosion of oil-lamps, ask specially for 
Young's Paraffin Oil. Guaranteed perfectly safe. No accident 
during sixteen years’ trial, Sold everywhere.—Young’s Paraffin 
Light soa oe Oil Company (Limited), 19, Bucklersbury, 
L mdon, E.C, 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
ONITeD SURVICH SOAF TARLETS. "a and'6d. gach” ‘Order of 
your Chemist, , or Grover, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
for all who court the GAY and FESTIVE SCENES, 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
an improver and beautifier of the Hair i all precedent, 


ROWLANDS' KALY DO! 
for imparting a radiant bloom to the Complexion, a softness and 

delicacy to the Handa and Arms, and eradicating all defects, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for giving a i-like whiteness to the Teeth, 
a pleasing fragrance to ire peeat’, and for strengthening 
the Gums. 
Sold at 20, Hation-garden ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
A:k for “* Rowland’s"’ articles, 


ERFOMERY TOYS at PIESSE and 
LUBIN’S. All Sorts of Novelties. 

Love Philtres, Nuts full of Scant, Fountain Rings, Surprise 
Flowers, Four Scenta in one Bottle, Bouffé’s Odorante, Scented 
Shells from the Maldives, Scented Gems (very curious), Frangipanni 
Fruit, Jockey Caps, Music and Odour. 

One guinea’s worth, in variety, delivered free to any railway 
station. On view.—2, New Bond-street, London, 


ONEY-AND-KISSES, PIESSE and 
LUBIN’S New Perfume for the Festive Season, Dr. 
Marigold’s Mixture, and The Heart's Content, 2s. 6d, each ; or the 
three in a pretty case, 78, Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-st. 


UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 


BT 4s. 64, | ol gallon, is emphatically unequalled for purity and 

brillinncy of burning in moderator and other lamps.—DUNN and 

CO., 151, Cannon-street, City. Delivered free eight miles, 
OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 


Concentrated and dried by machinery into 4-lb, caker, each 
equal to 1b, ordinary soap. 
Sold by all respectable dealers, in 508, boxes, £5 chests (400 
4lb), with lock and key, carriage paid. . 
Wholesale only at the CI SOAPWORKS, Milton-street 
London, E.C. 
See Address on each Piece, 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which 
AY are daily recommended by the Faculty, Testimonials from 

be seen, Sold in boxes, Is, 14d.; 
, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


R. VICTOR BAUD'S ORGANIC 
MEDICINES. 
Sold all Chemists ; wholesale of 
E.G DUFRESNE, 79, Watling-street, E.C., London. 
Agent for the west end of London—L, SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist, 21, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


IASTATISED IRON 
STRENGTHENING the SYSTEM. 
Sold by all Chemiste; wholesale of 
BE, @, DUFAESNE, 79, Watling-street, London. 
Agent for the wert end of London—L, SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist, 21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, 


the most eminent of whom ma; 
and tins, 28, 94,—T, Keating, 


for 


[JIASTATISED IODINE for PURIFYING 
the BLOOD. 
Sold by all Chemists ; wholesale of 


E. G, DUFR! 79, Watling-street, London, 
Agent for the wert end of London—L, SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist, 21, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


AUDEINE.—The most efficient Remedy 
for Cholera, Yellow Fever, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery. id 
Medal awarded by the French Government, 
Sold by all Chemists ; wholesale of 
E. G. DUFRESNE, 76, TF stling-ctzeet, E.C., London. 
Agent for the west end ‘of London—L, SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist 21 Princes-street, Hancver-equare, 


[HE PHARMACOPIA.—Second Edition 
(p. 188) of the Translation of the Pharmacopo*ia of the Roysl 
College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published by 
Longman and Co, ; “It ia no small defect in this compilation 
(speaking of The Pharm im) that we have no purgative mass 
bot what contains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal per- 
wns cannot bear aloes except it be in the form of COCKLE'S 
PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloea, scammony, and coly- 
eynth, which I think are formed into a sort of com 
extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, an 
alkaline moons, sa by a fourth ingredient (unknowr to me) of 
*n aromatic tonic nature, I think no better and no worse of it for 
being a patent medicine, I look at it as an article of commerce 
and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to say it is ihe best- | 
made pill in the king¢om—a muscular purge, @ mucous purge, and 
ydrogogue purge combines, and their effects properly controlled 
! 4 dirigent and corrigent, “Phat it does not commonly produce 
*morrhoids, like most aloetic pi'ls, I attribute to ita being 


thorough}: 
mucous meme? that no ved particles adhere to the 


OLLEY'S KALLIPLOKAMON. — This | 
€ preparation, conteining Cantharides, is the most valuable ever 
a *rdto the public for nourishing and ing the growth of 
he Hair.—Price 2 64, and 34, 6d, , 28, Bishopsgaie-st., H.C, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the surest 
Panky scree of Determination of 
poplexy, and like disasters, This medicine 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS-BOX, 
ARTLETT'S PATENT SEWING.- 


MACHINE, Nicely boxed, and complete for use. Sold by 
Drapera, Hosiers, and Haberdashere, everywhere, at about one 
wild the price of any other machine doing 8o large a var.ety of 
worl 


ARTLETT'S PATENT SEWING- 

MACHINE runs both ways and sews equally well, missing 

no stitches in the change. This may account for its reversing 

the adage, and atill leaving it true—that “The Best is the 

Cheapest.’ cae: 
. , 

HY IS BARTLETT'S PATENT 

SEWINSG-MACHINE the Cheapest snd Best? Because 

it does as many kinds of work as any machine, and is so simple 

that anyone can operate it perfectly, after a few moments perusal 


of the directions accompanying each machine ; while there is no 
complex mechanism to get out of order. 


ARTLETTS PATENT  SEWING- 

MACHINE occupies but a small box, which can easily be 

taken by hand or cheaply sent by express, and is a wonderful 

favourite wherever known. Sold by best Drapers, Hosiers, and 
Haberdashers, everywhere, 


OR OHRISTMAS8-BOXES get the Best 
and the Cheapest. Such you will find BARTLETT'S 
PATENT SEWING-MACHINES. td every where, 


O NOT FAIL to Examine BARTLETT'S 


PALENT SEWING-MACHINES before purchasing either 
fora nt or practical use, To be seen at all Drapers', Hosiers', 
and Haberdashers', Remember the name—Lartlett’s, 


F, THOMAS and CO,’S New Patent 


« SEWING-MACHINES, producing work alice spon both 
sides £5 Sa.—66, Newgate-st., and Rogent-cireus, Oxford-at, London. 


AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 
An invaluable Preparation for joining broken China, Glass, 
Earthenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles of every 
description, with extreme strength end neatness; remarkable for 
the great facility of using it. As there are several disgraceful 
imitations of the Diamond Cement, the public can avoid failure 
and disappointment only by strict cantion in purchasing none 
without the signature, * avy." on the wre '. 
N.B. Manu‘actured by BARCLAY and SONS, No. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Price ls, per bottle. 


,one 
ALVERN GLASSES, 
‘The best BLNOCULARS for Field and Opera, 
from £3 138, 6d. 
W.and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London Agents, B, Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales and M'Culloch, 
56, Cheapside, and 22, Ludgate-hill. 


T\OMESTIO. IRONMONGERY.— 
FENDERS. FIREIRORS, BATHS, TRAVELLING-BOXES, 
he, Cee MONS and SON, 168 ply 87, Tottenham-oourt-road. 


BR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL, 
Invariably pure, palatabie, and easily taken. 

Prescribed as the safest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
AND DEBILITY GF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 
TNCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND, 
Soild ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 26. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s, ; by respectable Chemists throughout the world, 
80LE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, anc CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


“Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OLMANS’ STARCH.—Prize Medals were 
awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and also 
the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1865,—Sold by all 
Grocers and Droggista—J. and J, Colman, London, 


PURVEYORS TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(BERR aED PATENT STARCH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE BOYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Modal, 


te aE” Oo 


and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIBE SAUCH, 
Connoisseurs to be 
Hone ponnine without name on , label, bottle, and stopper. 
Crouse and and Sons, and Grocere and 
are : a Blackwall, Barday 


z, 
“The only Good Sauce.’ 


PACKETS, 84, 
BBowN and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
STEWED FRUIT, 
To obtain extra rometimes 


offered instead of 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDEB 
is recommended by the ‘‘ Lancet” for making Digestive 
Bread without Yeast, 


ORWICK'S BAKING POWDER 
sures Rugs and Daiter, and peerents Tacigutlee, 


ORWICK’'S CUSTARD POWD ER 
makes a delicious Custard at a nominal cost, without Eggs. 
Packets, 2d. and 6d. 


OG Dalit ¥ 2s: - 
MOLLER'S PUREST NORWEGIAN, 


‘izes : 
1862,—International Exhibition. Only Medal. 
1835,—Gold Medal. Royal Society of Norway. Only Medal, 
1866,— First Prize, Great Exhibition at Stockholm, om 
1866,—Silver Medal, International Exhibition at Boulogne. ,, 

Purest and Best, 
Invaluable for Consumption, Bronchitis, and Scrofula, 
we have ever met with.”— Lancet, 

Sold by all Chemists, in Capsuled Bottles, at 24. 34. per Half Pint. 

Spoctal ta—Newberry and Sons, 45, St. Paul's-churchyard, 

Dépote : Morson and Son, 31, 33, and 124, Southampton-row, W.C. ; 
Peter Squire, 277, Oxford-st. ; Wm, Schacht, 6, Finsbury-piace, E.C, 

Circulars and Testimonials of Pever Miller, 22, Mincing-lane, 
London, E.C, 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 


Instant and Certain Relief 
from LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. 
‘Of wll Medicine Venders, in bottles, 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 
The only sThoconare, Care 
is LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. 
Of all Medicine Venders, in bottles, ls, 14d, 28, $d., and 4a, 61 


EAK LIMBS, STIFF JOINTS, 


are aickiy Cored 
by LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. 
Of all Medicine Venders, in bottles, ls, 1hd., 24, 9d., and 4s, 6d, 


Qzars and CHILBLAINS 


Cured in Thres Days 


fit by the sale, other kinds are 
own an Polsoa's, 


ort. 


LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. 
all Medic ne Venders, in bottles, 1s, 14d., 28. 9a., 4s, 6d, 
EWIS’S INFALLIBLE — LINIMENT 

may be obtained of all Chemists and Druggiste ; 
or, Wholesale and |, direct from 
John Lewis, 7, Southampton-row, London. 


OUGHS, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, 
Influenza, and on Drone of the Breath, Throat, and 
uJ i 
Tages Se i LOOUSE'S Yotostc WAFERS, 
Price. is, 1}. and 28, 9d. per box, of all Draggists. 


\ IS YOUR MOLTO ?— Send name and county to CUL- 
LETON’S Heraldic Office, with 3s 6d. for plain drawing; in 
heraldic colours, és. The arms of man and wife Piended. The proper 
heraldic colours for servants’ Jivery, price 10s. QOuileton’s Book of 
Family Crests, 4000 Engravings, printed in several colours, price 
£10 10 “ The Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3a. 9d, 
ost-free. Culleton’s Solid Gold Rings, 18-carat, hall-marked, 
lood or Sardonyx Stone, engraved with Crest, prics 42a, ; Ditto, 
very massive, for arms, crest, or motto, £4 4s —T,Culleton, 25, 
Cranbourn-street (corner of St, Martin's-lane, W.c.) 


ULLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES, 


21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Monogram, or Address, 
Anyone can use them,—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C. 


BoE PLATES Engraved with Arms and 
Crest, 21a, Livery-button Dies, £2 24. Crest on silver spoons 
or forks, 53, per dozen ; Crest on seals or tteel dies, 78. 6d. Desk 
Seals, with engraved crest or monogram, 123, By T. CULLETON, 


§ QUIRE OF PAPER, 3s. Stamped with 
o Monogram ; 100 Envelopes, 1s. 64. No charge for engraving 
Steel Die with Monogram, Crest, or Address, if an order be given for 
a Reamof very best paper and 500 Envelopes, all Stamped, for 2ls,, 
or P. QO, order, Monograms designed, |s. By ‘I. CU toy, 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS. 


A Copper-plate engraved and 50 superfine Cards ted for 
24.3 postefren, der $d.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C, ree 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—The most permanent way of marking Linen with 

Monogram, or Name. Anyone can use them, itial Plate, 
ls. ; Name Plate, 2s, 6d. ; Set of Movable Numbers, 2s, 6d. ; Crest, 
5s. ; with directions, pene for cash or stamps. By T. Culleton, 
Seal En ver to her Majesty and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 
25, Cran street (corner of St. Martin's-lane), W.C. 


OLOURED SCBAPS for CHILDREN. 
An amusing SET of 90 different PICTURES, comprising, 
among many others—Pussy’s Banquet, the Little Showman, the 
Barber, the Aggravating Mouse, the Obstinate Donkey, Hide and 
Seek, Going to School, the Basketmaker, the Greedy Bear, and 8i 
others, «ll coloured, forming a most entertaining collection 
for the scrap-book. The complete set post-free for 25 stamps. 
Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-stroet, London, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION, 1865,—'This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, axd 
v wholesome, Sold in bottles, $s, 8d. cach, at the rvtail houses 
in London; by the agenta in the principal towns in England ; 
or w at 8, Great Windmill-strect, London, W.—Observe the 
pink label, and branded cork, Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES, 
The above Ales are now being supplied in the finest condition, 
io and in Caska, b: FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, ans 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8.4, 


REAKFAST,—EP PS'S COOOA 
(more commonly called Epps’'s Homo; ic Cocoa, as 

being pre and introduced by Jas. Epps, Homeopathic 
Chemist first established in England). The very agreeable cha- 
racter ef this preparation has rendered it a general favourite, For 
breakfast, no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustaining, 


CAOCOLAT-MENIEE, for Breakfast, 


C HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for ating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious, Consumption exceeds 5,000,9001b, 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 23, Henrictta-st, Strand, London. Sold everywhere, 


ee HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 
THE PURITY, DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 
and Nutritious Properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it 
A STANDARD ABTICLE OF GENERAL CONSUMPTION, 
equally adapted for invalids and others, 
It is highly approved and 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


The DUTY being REDUCED, 


ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 
Ela, te crore tomas br patente easton leateiacs eanebes 
skets are signed,” HORNIMAN and CO., London. 


OST DOGS,—A large number of are 

always waiting for identification at the TEMPORARY 

HOME for if and STARVING DOGS, Hollingworth-street, St, 
James’s-road, Holloway, 


OMFORT TO THE FEET.—The PANNUS 
CORIUM BOOTS are invaluable to all who suffer from Gout, 
Chilblains, or any other tenderness of the feet, 
HALL and CO., Patentees, 6 , Wellington-street, Strand, London, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Venders ; and Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-equare, London, 


oN IO BITT EBS 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the most palatable and wholesome bitter in existences, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant, 
Seld by Grocers, Italian Warenousemen, and others, at 30s, a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 


2 ine atrest, London. 
Wholesale Lewia and Co,, Worcester, 


Agente, 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(See ** Lancet’ and Dr. Hasaall’s Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of the 
Manufacturers, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON 


OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 

delivery, and finest imported this season, by THOMAS 

KEATING, 79, St, Paul's-churechy: EC, Sold in bottles: half- 
pinta, Is. 6d, ; pints, 2s. $d. ; quarte, 5a,, imperial measure, 


ANGDALE’S ETHYL (C,H; and 


CANTHARIDINE will reproduce, thicken, and prevent the 
HAIR falling off ; also rapidly promote the growth of Whiskers 
and Moustaches, &c. From Dr. J, C, B, Williams, F.R.S, 49, 
Upper Brook-street, “* Tuse and recommend your Cantharidine 
for restoring the hair.” Dr, Roberts, 56, Manchester-street, W. 
“The best stimulant for the hair that can be invented.” Sir A 
Hooker, F.R.S., Royal Gardens, Kew :—"' Scientific, ingenious, and 
useful to mankind.” Viscount Arbuthnot, Fordown, N.B.: 
“ Gives me vary t satisfaction.” The late Earl of Limerick :— 
“A most valuable chemical compound.’ Mra, N. Murray, Castle 
Philiphaugh, N,B.:—** I have the hair-reatorer with aetonixh- 

success.” J, G. Chemist, 5, Grass-market, Edin- 
burgh :—‘' I never saw anything bring out the young hairs on the 
face so rapidly.” The Karl of dinton :—“'I am well 
convinced of its efficacy.” Post-free, 2s. 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden, London, 


ANGDALE’S PRIZE HAIR DYE.—One 

Bottle is Instantaneous, Indelible, Harmiess. and Scenticss, 

Post-free, 23. 6d.—72, Hatton-garden, London, Neo, 553, Inter- 
national Extibition, 1862, 


ONSUMPTION.—DR CHURCHILL'S 

successful TREATMENT of CONSUMPTION, Diseases of 

the Chest, Chronic Congh, General Debility, Lore of Appetite, &ec., 

by the Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 

by the Pills of Hypophosphits of Quinine and of Manganese, 

HH p Lat ang of Paris.—Price 4s, 6d, bottle.— 

holeeale and retail Agents, DINNEFORD and ., Chemists, 
172, Bond-street, London. 


ORK LEGS—PARIS and LONDON 
PRIZE MEDALS.—GROSSMITH'S NEW ARTIFICIAL 
LEG, with patent action knee and ankle joints, enables the patient 
to walk, sit, or ride with ease and comfort, w! amputated, 
It is much lighter and less expensive than the old style of cork leg, 
will last @ lifetime, and was awarded the highest medals in the 
London and Paris Exhibitions. Can be obtained only at Groa»mith’s 
Artificial Eye, Nose, and Hand Manufactory, 175, Fleet-street. 
Eztablished 1760, 


Ws DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy. 
MORSONS’ af rt ted fo LOZENGE ml See oy 
ee 3, se aml 124, Southam pton-row, Russsll-equare, W.C, 


F YOU WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP 
WELL, take BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, as 
cepared for his celebrated BISCUITS. It affords speedy relief 
From bile, indigestion, worms, heartburn, &c. Sold in 2s,, 4s., and 
6s, bottles by J. L, Bragg, sole maker, 2, Wigmore-st., Cavendish- 
aq.; by Messrs, Barclay, Furringdoa-st. ; and all Chemista, 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP for Children Cutting their Testh, 
which has been held in such bigh estimation for 40 many years, for 
relieving children when suff-ring from painful dentition. still con- 
tinues to be according to Mra. Johnson's or! i recipe, 
and with the same success, by BARCLAY and SONS, 95 don. 
street, whose name and address are engraved on the stamp, Full 
directions are inclosed with each boule. Price 2, 9, Be sure to 
ask for * Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
= end ae a mild aperient 


world, 


JHAT IS YOUR CREST AND WHAT! 


RYSTAL PALACE GUINEA SEASON 
TICKET,—THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


HE ORYSTAL PALACE, 
THE PALACE OF THE PEOPLE'S PLEASURES, 


WINTER OR SUMMER. 
WARM AND DRY. DAY AND NIGHT. 


It was not originally contemplated that popular aniusemeats 
thould be given at the Ceyat ai Palace. In spending £1,500,000 in a 
magnificent building, gard-ns, and collection of arts, the pro- 
prietors naturally thought that it had within itself all that was 
needful for success, 

Experience, however, has shown that, to enable the Crystal 
Palace to prosper to the fullest extent, its own native attractions— 
vast aa they are—murt be supplemented by Music and other amuse- 
ments suitable to each season. 

In Musie, in its various classes, the Crystal Palace stands 
naarallss. 

t now proposed to give this Christmas, commencing on 
Christmas Eve, a Series of = 
HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS, 
on the most complete scale, 
which, when combined with the other advanteges enjoyed by the 
Palace, will render it unique as a place of popular holiday winter 


resort, 

The nesting apparatus having been inereased, the Pulase will be 
found agreeably warm, The lighting up of the entirs building ia 
a “eight worth a journey to Norw to see,"" 

The unusuaily varied and attrac.ive Amusements commence, ag 
usual, about One o'Clock ; terminating with an entirely new 

GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
by Mr Nelson Lee, 


with a 
MOST GORGEOUS TRANSFORMATION SCENE, 
by Messrs. Danson and Son, 
The Pantomime will commence at Half-past Four. 
The Decorations of the Palace, with the great Chri.tmas Tree, 
wih ross blaze of splendour unrivalled in any place in the 
worl 


THE FANCY FAIR AND BAZAAR 
affords ample opportunity for the most varied Christmas Presents, 
The Red, White, and Blue, Atlantic Wee Craft, on view daily, 


No advance in Price—One Shilling only, 
Children under Twelve, half price, 
Conn for admission from Ten till Six, 
Palace brilliantly llluminated and Warmed up to Seven o’Clock 
each Evening. 
Come Early or Come Late. 150 Trains daily. 


T JAMES'S GRAND HALL 


(entrances from Regent-street and Piccadilly), 
CHKISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 
CHRISTY MINSTRELS. 
In order to afford a Keir, Scant of accommodation for their 
patrons during the Holidays, the Management have 
engaged the above spacious and magnificent Hall, wherein they 
will give a series of 
EXTRA GRAND DAY AND EVENING PERFORMANCES 


as under :— 
Wednesday Afternoon, Boxing Day at Three, 
Wednesday Evening ae ve oe . at Eight, 
Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 27 .. at Three, 
Thursday Evening, a at Eight, ° 
Friday Afternoon, Dee, 23 «+ at Three, 
Friday Evening, a at Eight, 
Saturday Afternoon, Dec, 29 +» wt Theres, 
Saturday Evening, Ka aA + at Hight, 
Everythivg entirely new for the Holidays, New and charmin, 
gonge and Ballads, New Burlesque teeming with Fan an 
umour, 


A NEW COMIC SHADOW PANTOMIME, 
my Nelson Lee and Neleon Lee tha younger, 
WO THOUSAND COMFORTABLE SEATS, 
where All See and Hear, 
ONE SHILLING. 
Baleony, 28, ; Stalla, 3s, ; Fauteuils, 5e, 
Juveniles under Twelve, Half price to Stalls and Balcony. 
laces may be seéured at Mr, Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond. 

Keith, Prowse, and Co, Chaspatte j and at Austin’s Ticket-offles, 
28, Piccadilly, Families residing in the suburbs wishing to secure 
seats, may do so by writing to Mr. Auatin, and inclosing a Post 
Office order, payable at Jermyn-street office. 


Ready this day (One Shilling), No, 85, 


Doors Open at Two for Day mance ; at Seven for the Even 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
JANUARY, 1867, With Liustrations, 


anager, Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS, 
i 
CONTENTS, 


Claverings (With an Illustration), 
Chap. XXXIV.—Mr. Saul’s Abode, 
XXXV.—Parting. 
+ XXXVI,—Captain Clavering makes his Last Attempt, 
Music'in Vienna. 
The Law of Libel, 
Sketches from Pontresina, 
The village tine a es Tiustration. 
: on t! -( an ) 
Chapter XVIII —The Abbaye aux Dames, 
- X1X,—Fontaine to the Rescue, 


Training. 
Cadet in the Austrian Service, 
WwW. ‘hackeray, 


Reminiscences of an English 
Mrs. Katherine's Lantern, By W. M. T: 
Music-halls-versus the Drama, 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


OYAL INSURANCE OCOMPANY, 
London—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lembard-street, 
Liverpool—Koyal Insurance Butidings, North John-street. 
Total Annual Revenus exceeds £700,609, 
Accumulated Funds in hand over £1,200,000, 
One of the largest Insurance Companies in the world, 

FiRE.—The latest returns of Government Duty show the Ro: aly 
on the authority of Parliamentary documenta, to be at the head 
all the insurance offices as respects increase of business, 

LIFe.—Sums assured by new policies, about £1,0 0,000 per 
annum, 

1855, 1860, and 1865.—Bonus, 2 per cet per annum’ on the sum 
assured ; the greatest bonus ever continuously declared by any 
company on all its participating policies, 
ian policy of £1000 effected in 1845 increased to £1380 at the end of 


Security for both Fire and Life branches, 
Capita). T OO sterling. 4 
PERCY M, VE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
Prospectuses of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Building 
Advance Departments sent free of charge, 
CHARLES LEW1I8 GRUNFISEN, Secretary. 

Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
ECUBITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE, 
Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 
K, by far the best and blackest for marking Crests, Names, and 


Initials upon household linen, wearing apparel, &c. Price la, 
bottle — only by KR. BOND. 10,’ Bi est 
Within, London ; and sold by ali respectable Chou ists, 4 
&c,, in the kingdom, 


OUT and RHEUMATISM—The 
excruciating pain of gout or rheumatiem is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated medicine 
BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during thelr use, 
and are certain to yearend the diseare any vital part, 
fold by all Medicine Venders at te, 14d. 26, 9d, per box, or 
obtained through any Chemist, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTAMA, NEORALGIA, &o. | 


R J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
is publicl: eckeswiohgel tr Ge oan inent physicians of the 
day io be whe most effectual Remedy over discover Sa 


AUTION —Be sure to obtain Dr, J, COLLIS BROWNE S 
CHLORUDYNE. The wonderful demand for this REMBDY has 
given rise to numerous piracies an@ deceptions. Sold in bottles, 
1a, 144., 28, Od , and 49. 6d., by all Chemiste, Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-atreet, Bloomsbury. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE,— 
Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
‘evers, Eraptive Affections, Headac! and Bilious Sickness. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the only , H. Lamplough, 113, 
Holborn-hill, London, E.C, 


ry\O MOTHERS and INVALIDS.—For many 

ears NEAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD for INFANTS and 
INVALIDS has received the unqualified approval of Drs. Lankester, 
Hassall, Letheby, Ure, and ot! eminent medical itioners, 
Sold Fanti ip the kingdom in 11b. canisters, at Is, per lb. ; and 
wholesale 4 Co., 


yy Crosse and Blackwell, T Pollock, H Turner an: 
Barclay and Co., Sutton and Co., W. Edwards, and J, M. 
London ; Thompson and Capper, Liverpool; and by the Mann- 
facturers, Neave and Co., Fordingbridge, Salisbury. 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
cures depo a indigestion, ooagh, aathane, consusnpeion, Gavdiion 
consti) ny dare, pal nent nervous, bilions, liver, and 

commie. ily Puke te axceliont’ Onan since, 
dpenidontng ell other rented he has confined himself vf 
Du ‘a Food, and 


his Holthess cannot praise this excellent a 
too highly.""—Gazette du Midi.—Da and ie La 
; i 


street, W. In tins, at le. i 11b., %, 
24 1b, ‘408, told by all Grocers and Chemtage, 


u8 


E FOR BOYS. OCKWOOD and CO.’s CHRISTMAS and 
Nun 4 now NEW-YEARS GLEP BO UKS mi 
as Sunder i now | AA a piNson ChUOb OF THk SIAKTEENTH CENTURY 
Now read), handsomely printed, post Svo, with Portrait aud 
Sketch Map, ds. (petiee 3s.) 
ASTAWAY on the AUCKLAND ISLES: 
a Narrative of the Wreck of the Gratton, and of the E.exp: 
orthe Crew after Twenty Months’ Suffering, Frem the private 
journals of Captain THOMAS MUSGRAVE. Together with «ome 
acconnt of the Aucklands. Also aa account of the Sea Lion 
(oricinally written in sea '8 blood, as were most of Captsi 
Musgrave's joornals). Edited by JOHN SHIULINGLAW, F.RG.S. 
The “ Times’" corre pondent says that Captain Murgrave's 
Diasy “is almost as inveresting a8 Daniel Defoe, besides being, as 
the children say, ‘all true." _ y : 
“Tru h is here etranger than aay fiction,”"—News of tha World, 
“ Whoever delights im the farcination afforded by graphic ac- 
counts of the saventures of our bold mariners (+d who dors not 7! 
wiil find this book to his taste.""~ United Service azette, 
London ; LocK WOOD and Co,, ,, S'ationers’ Hall-court, E.0, 


Ill trated with more than 200 Pictures, Edited by Mdne. de 
CHATELAIN, I6mo, 3s. 6d., cloth elegaut |po- tage 4d), 


_ > > 
ERRY TALES FOR LITILE FOLK 
Contents: The House that Jack Built—Cock Robin—Old 
M ther Hubbard—The T. ree Bears—Ths Ugiy Little Du k—Toe 
White Cat The Chermed Fawo—The E even Wild Swon-—The 
slue Bird—Jock the Giant-Killer—J «k and the Bean Stalk—B td 
Roun tood—tom Thaumb—Pusa in Bo te—Little Rea Riding- 
Hood— Little Dame Crus p—Litde Goody Tw. -sboes— the Slee, ing 
Beauty—Beauty and the Beast—C nderelin Pr neess Rosetta—The 
E ves of the Fairy Forest, and ali the o ber Oid Faye unites, 
Loncon : LOCKWOOD and CO., 7, S'auoners’ Hali-court, E.C, 


Fourteenth Elition, with 2) Engravings, printed on toned paper, 
from designs by Harvey; and Portrait, Feap, 33, 6d. cloth 
elegant (postage 4d), 


AMB'S (CHARLES and MARY) TALES 
¥ROM SHAKESP¢ARE, 
London : LOCKWOOD and Cu,, 7, *tationers' Hall-court, F.C 
New Edition, greatly Enla ged end Improved, five 8s. 6d., hane- 
romely bound in cloth (postage nd ), 


THE BOY'S GOWN BOOK: A Complete 
Ene; elupwdia of ali the Dive.sions Athletic, Scientific and 
Recreaive ot Hoynood and Youth, With many hundred Woud- 
cuts, aud ‘Ton V gnette Titles besutifally priuted in gold, 
Also Abridged from the above, 
THE LITTLF BOY SOWN BOOK OF SPORT AND PASTIMES. 
With numerous Engravings. lomo, price 3-, 6d, cloth, 
KWOOD and CO, 7 Sustivvers’ Ha'l-court, EC. 


yer, with Nine Beautiful [las- 
+» cloth elegant, gilt edges ; 
(portage 3d.), 


5 . 
K VENTS TO BE REMEMB#RED IN THE 
HISLORY oF ENGLAND, torwivyg o recies «f inter sting 
Narratives, extracted trom the pages of (ontemporary Chronicles 
or Modern Histor.ans, of }he most Kemarka le Uccurrences in each 
reien ; with Reviews of the Manners, Domestic Havite, Amuse- 
meats, Costumes, &c., &c., of the People, Chronological Tavie, &e. 
By UBARLEsS ski BY, 
London : LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E,C. 


Royal l6mo, cloth, elegantly printed, price 3s, 6d (postage 3d.), 


OUTLELGE’S MAGAZIN 


a New Volun ; 
8, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill 


r 


Peavy Nueeber my ne 
KOUTLEDGE aud SON 


GEOKG® 


OUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYs, 

The Chrietmas Number contains the firet ehavter of a New 
Suorvo ot Life, by Mr. Heary Wood, the Author of ** Kast 
Lynne, ' Tie Channings,” &e. With au Dlustration by Walter 
Craue, 


I OUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS, 


The Chrittmas Nombrr contains an Arcicle on Skating, by 
With Uiustrations, 


Sidney Daryl. 


OUTLEDGE'S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS, 
The Christmas Number contains « Paper on Magic 
Lavterns and vbeir Uses, By GEORGE RICHARDSON, Wih 


1) ustrations, 


OUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 
é ‘The Chri twas Num! er contaius the first chapters of " The 
Adventures of Jostus Hawrepips, Martner.” By Lieut. C, BR. 
LOW. With an Liusiration, 


OUTLEDGE'S MAGAZILE FOR BOYS 

The Christinas Number co: tains an Article, by CHARLES 

ULN, F.CS.,, entitled, ** How to Make a Microscope for a Peuny.” 
ith Lilurtrations, 


R OUTLKDGK’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYs. 
| The Christmas Namber contains the first chapter of a New 
Work, by the Rev J G Wood, M.A., entitled The Waves avd 
their lnmatea" Wath Iluscrations, 


SONS’ 


OUTLEDGE'’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 
The Christmas Number contains a splendid collection of 
Puzzies, in Pictures, Verse and Prose for the solutions of which 
40 Prizes are off. red, consisting of Sveam-engines, Magic Lanterns, 
Microscopes, and Books, 
“EORGS ROUTLEDGE — and 
LIST OF NEW B OKS FOR 1857. 
DALZIELY FINE-ART GIFT. BOOK FOR 1857. 
AYSIDE POSIES: Original Poems of b, 12m0. fine 
\ iss Coane Lite. Eaited by KORERT |} UCHANAN, trations oy Anelay, price 3s, 
Wi h Original Tlu-trations by G. J. Pinwels, J. W. North, and F. 
Walks r, engraved be the Brothers Dalziel. (to, cloth, 21s, ; morcceo 
ele, ant or autique, 35s. 
FPVHE PICTORIAL SHAK* PERK. Edited 
by CHARL#S KNIGHT, New Edition, thoroughly revised 
by the Author 8 vols. 8ve, cloth, £4 i8. 
JROISSART’S CHRONICLES. New and 
Cheaper Fdition. % vols., super-royal Bo, cloth, 253, 
ONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES, New 


Edition. 2 vols , royal 3vo, cloth, 24a, ICTORIAN KENIGMAS: being a Series 

P[\HE LIFE OF MUSGRAV El olagshidt St titers Saijeal ctting Seton 
lusteated with Photogrephn, 40, elvth, price 2a, tnevurages by Hoyalexunyle, Uy CHAWLUITE Euléa CAPHU 
UNYAN'S PILGRIM’S ~— PROGRESS. | te aah ums sony rig et ea ae 


B New and Cheaper Edition, 4:0, with 100 Plates, By J. D, 
WATSON, Cloth, 12s, 6d, 
Tene ES POPULAR NATURAL 
HISTORY, By the Rev. J. G@. WOOD, M.A. 4to, with 
70) Plates, Cloth, g lv edges, 12s, 64, 
Al F-HOUKS WITH THE BEST LETTER 
WRITERS and AUTORTOGRAVHERS, By CHARLES 
KNIGHT. Crowa Svo, cloth, 10s. 60, 


ONGFELLOWS POEMS. New redline 
A Edition. Port 8vo, with 40 Dlustrations, cloth, 0s 6d, 


ALLAD STORIES of the AFFECTIONS 

FROM THE DANISH. By ROBE tT BUCHANAN, With 

Til es rstions by eminent Artists Engrayet by the B:others 
Dalziel. Feap 4to, cloth, gil. edges price 10s 6d. 

FOLK. 


IMTLE LaYs FOR LITTLE 

selec ef by JG. WACTS With original "lustrations by 

the best living Artists, Eng:aved by J. D, Cooper, 4.0, elith, 
gile cages, 76 6d. 

NM KISKT’'S GROTESQUES; or, Jokes drawn 

z on Wood. Wth Khyms by TOM HO 1D, 100 quaine 

Designs by Ernest Griset, Engraved by the Brothers Dalzie. 410, 
clown, gilt, 74, 6d. 


L Pigs FROM A CHRISTMAS BOUGH, 
Wi hb autifully coloured Pla e+ 400, clouh, 7+. 6d 
S 


(ORIKS FOR THE HOUSKHOLD. By 
the Brotar rs D .iztel. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With 200 Illustrations by 
R° TLEDGE'S EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL 


chiloren, which, with ite sulution, i given, 

“A good book tor tauuly cirel.s in the long and dreary winter 
evenings, iuasmuch as tt will enable th» youug to pass them away 
both pleasantly «nd profitabiy.”—City Press. 

London ; LOCKWOOD and CO., 7, Sutioners’ Hall-court, E.C, 


tecond E tition, feap, cloth limp, ls. (postage Id), 


O YOU GIVE IT UP? A Collection of 


tho mos amusing Conund,ums, Riddles, &e., of the Day. 
Lond): LOCKWOOD and CO., 7, Susioners’ Ha.l-court, B.C, 


Large ty pe, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, Ys. 64, (postage 3d,), 


, . 
1 OUD THINGS KOR RAILWAY READERS. 
1000 Anecdo es, Orivnal and Selected, By the Kaitor of 
“The Railway Anecdote- Book,” 
“ Bresh, racy, and or ginal.""—John Bull, 
“Au & most interminable source of amusement, and 4 realy 
means of rendering t.digue jouroeyr +hort.""—Mioing Journal, 
“Tavaiusdie to ths diner-vat "—LLostrated Times, 
London : LOCKWOOD and CO,, 7, dtetione:s' Hall-court, E.C. 


Second Edition, entirely revised »nd parti, 
Frontispicee by John Gitbert, 13 Views ot 


Fortraits by Harvey,  Feap, 58., haudromely bound in clouh 
(postage 3d), 


J}UHUVUL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN, 


Con ainiog sketches of the Progress of Education in England, 
jrow the Reign «of King Alfrea to that o Queea Viewris; ava 
Senoot ad ollege Liv sor tne most celebrat-a Brite Authors, 
Poets, sad Philosophers; luvento.s and Viscoverers; Div ines, 
Hooves, Statesinen, and Leygisia ora, By JOH» Class Fis. A. 

“itis a book W imerert all boys, but miure especially toore of 
We-twinster, Ktvn, Harrow, nugo , acd Wiuchester ; tur of these, 
asof many other ech ols of heh repute, toe accounts are tall and 
lutere t.ny.' —Notes aud Qu ries, 


rewritten, With a 
‘ublic -chools, and 20 


Post 8+0, clo h, gilt ecges, 7s, 6d, 


Soe ere een a a ee md Plana Ghotky, gis | —Lceeem: LOCKWOOD aud Co, 7, Batlonens’ Hall-eomrt, 3.0 
eo IFT-BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED  b 
YINHE WITS AND BEAUX OF socreTy, | (4 Le eg lon E y 


New and Coeaper Edition, Crowa svo, with 8 Illustrations, 


Cloth, 5s. 
Y FATHER’S GARDEN. By THOMAS 


MILLER, Profuse'y Ulustrated, Post 8vo, C.oth, da, 
HE QUEENS OF SOCIETY, New and 


Cheaper Edition, Ceown 8vo, with § Lilustrations. Cloth 5a, 


“Mr. Bonnett has made his r putetion as a publisher of books 
illustrated by photographs ''—Morning Herald. 

THE OBERLAND AND IPs Guacls wy By H. B, GEORGE, 
M.A. Cloth gilt, toned paper, 42s. ; morocco, bids, 

FLEMI-H KeLiCs; ARUbILECLUSAL, LEGENDARY, AND 
PICTORIAL, Hy FRKEDEoICK G. STEPHENS, Cloth elegant, 
2ls. 4; moroces, Sle, ba, 

MAKMI oN; A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD, By Sir WALTEK 
SCuTl, Gari. Clotn elegent, lye. ; morocco 253 


- ’ 7 : : 

Gysor’s FABLES. A New Translation |“ quinev ABBEYs AND CASTLES OF GReAT BRITAIN. By 

LEA fromthe Greek | By the Rev G. & TOWNSEND. With | WILLIAM and MARY HUWITT. Cioth eieguut, 21s, ; morocco, 

112 original [llu-cracions by Werrison Weir. Pest Svo, cloth, 5a, er ARDEYE AND CASTLES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

nl NE rs N JAS. AT BRITALN 

THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF | axp inguaNnn. By WILLIAM HOWITT, Second series, 
BRITISH POKTRY. Selected by CHARLES MACKAY, | Cloth ele. ant, ls. ; moroevo, ols te. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 34, éd. A WALKING TOUK THROUGH BRITTANY, By the Rev. 


J.M. JbvHsON, BA. F.S.A. Gioth, Sis ba, 
NORMANDY ; ITS GOTHL) AKCHLTECTURE AND HISTORY, 
By FREVERICK G@. STEPHENS, Cioth gilt, tls, 
LONGFELLUW's HYPEKION, Cloth elegaut, 428. ; morocco, 


Soa, 

SUAKESPEARE ; HIS BIRTHPLACE, HOME, AND GRAVE, 
By the Rev, J. M. JEPHSU >, B.A, FSA. C oth elepant, tse, 

THe LADY OF THe LAKE, By sir WALT2£R SCOTT, Bart. 
Cloth elegant, Iss, ; morocco, 25s, 

OUK ENwList Lak& , MOUNTAINS, AND WATERFALLS, 
A> SEEN BY WILLIAM WOKDsWURTH, Cloth elegact, 18s ; 


moTeced, Zon, 
PHU.LUGRAFHIC PORTRAITS OF MEN OF EMINENCE, 
By J. G. WHILTIER, Cloth elegant, 5s, 


Vols. L. two Vo Cloth nest, 2is. each. 
SNOW- BOUND, 
THa GULDEN RIPPLE, By. BK. 8%. JOHN COKBHT, Cloth 
elegant, 53. 
Uniform Series, 


are l6mo cloth elegant, 58. ; oraamental boards, 3s, 6d., 
THE RUINED ABBLYS OF YORKSHIRE 

THE KUINKY CAsTLEs OF NORTH WALES, 

THE KUINED ABBEYS OF THE KURDER, 

Tak WYE: i» Kuined Abbeys and Casties, 

Le nacn: ALFRED W. BENN&?T, 5, Bishopsgate street Without, 


EC, 
E OWITT’S JUVENILE SERIES, “Mrs, 
1 Howiit's books tor children will never aie,""—Publicher's 
(ir ular, 
SKELCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. Cloth, 3%. 6d,; gilt 
i. Ga 
THE BOY'S “OUNTRY BOOK. Cloth, 4», 6d. ; gilt, 5s, 
THE CHLLDK S YeAR, Cloth, 3s, nd. 
STURLES UF SUAPLEFOnD, loth, 4« 6d. ; gilt, 53, 
THe POWTS CHILDREN, Cloth, Ys, 6d, 
MR KUDD's GRAND HILDRE# +. Clotn, 2s, 6d. 
A sOY 5S ADVENLUREs LN PoE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d 
OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. Cloth, 3s, 64, 
BIKDS AND FLOWEKS., Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
London : ALFRED W, BENNETT, 5, Bishopegate Without, E.C. 


Just published, price 2g8., demy 4to, cloth, gilt. printed on toned 
paper; or in asome morvces, 3 gs, 


MVE OBERLAND AND iT'd GLACIERS, 


Explored and Lia trated with Ice-axe and Cam ra By tf. B, 
GwORGE, ¥.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow ot New C le. e, Oxford, Eaitor 
of the “ Alpine Journal.” With 23 rhotographs, illustrative of 
the various Gincial Phenomena, and of the Scenery described, by 
Ernest Evwards, 8 A., and « Map of the Oberland. 

“In this volume Mr, George bas presented an agresab’e and 
handsomels-embeilished drawing-room book, ‘The photographs 
are +xcelien’, Glxcierseenery is peculiorly su ted for photographic 
Te, Tesentalion, ns It Cifplays no great variety of colours and the 
contiasts of light and shade are strong ou tulerably fine dys. 
Athowe m 

“We have here a clear and very complete sumn ary of glacier 
phen mena, aud of the © planation of them propounded by 
wieatific men, ‘She interest of Mr. Georges lucid exporition is 
grestly enharced by the )llustrations of Mr. Edwards, They ars 
ole be beautiful, and ofven exceeaingly instruc. ive,”--Saturday 

view, 

** Not only #6 4 narrative of adventure, but also a6 an jatelligent 
guide-book we commend the ‘ Ovcriand anc its Glaciers’ as a work 
to be read for the interest which ate hes to ite matter, aud to be 
looked at for the beauty of its photographic Ulus:rations,"—Art- 


Journal, 
ALFBLD W, DgyNET?, 5, Vichoprgate Without, BG, 


HE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPERE, 

Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. (1100 pages.) Post 8vo, 
cloth, 35. 6d. 

UOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE, 

Selected and Arranged by EDMUND ROUTLEDG*, With 

an Index of the principal Words, Feap 8vo, cloth, gilt 


edges price 2a, 6d. : 
i The teek of selectfon has been performed wih great jrdgment, 
while the arrangement is in every respect admirable,” Murr ing 


‘ITERARY PEARLS STRUNG AT 
4 RANDOM. With on Introducticn by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Foap Svo, cloth, 5s, 


London: The Broadway, Ludgate, 


“THE BEST SHILLING’S WORTH OF THE KIND.” 
In demy 8vo, 152 pages, price Is.; by post, 14 stampe, 


OUTLEDGE’s CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
‘or 1867. Editor: EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, Authors: Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Mire A. B, Edwards, Stirling Coyne, Charles Ross, 
‘Arcour Sketchley, @ M. Feon, Andrew Halliday, H. W. Lor g- 
fel ow, Thomas Mller, and F, ©. Burnand, Artists: William 
Brunton, Charles Ros, and Walter C: ane, 
The press have spoken so highly of this Anonnal that it is now 
vet ont of print, and, as it cannot be reprinted ia time for 
hristwae, the public are requested to purcaee their copies before 
ig toe late, 
% FORGE ROUTLEDGE and £oNs, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


THE NEW BOOK ON CONJURING, 
In feap 8vo boards, Is.; by posi, 14 stamps, 


TODARE’S FLY-NOTES ; or, Conjuring 
Made Ea-y for Amateu's. By Co’onel STODARE. 
GEORGE B UTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


THE NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS READINGS, 
In feap 8vo, bosrds, Is. ; postage, 34, 


RIGINAL CHRISTMAS READINGS, 
Tales end Sketches for the Season, By GEORGE 
MANVILLE FENN 
Also, uniform with the above. prices Is, each, 
ORIGINAL PENNY READINGS. ist, 2nd, and Sed Series By 
he rame Auther. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill, 


In equare limo, cloth, Is @d. ; postage 2d., 


ORE ORIGINAL DOUBLE ACROSTICS, 
with Solutions to the firet Serie’. By ANNE BOWMAN. 
Also. uniform in size and price 
ORIGINAL DOURLE ACROSTICS. 
GEORGE KOUTLEDOE and Soxs, The Broadway, Ludgat -hi'l. 


THB NEWEST AND BEST Coy AMEMEne FOR CHRISTMAS 
; is. 


HE NURSERY LIBRARY, containing 12 
(istinet books, beautifaly printed {a colours, in a neat 
ing. or tree by post for 13 stamps. 

GLELUE wad SONS, Tie Devaiway, Ludgate-hill, 


r. § 
ouGe Rov 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


NEW WORK BY JOHN TIMBS, 

AND COKNERS OF ENGLISH 
AND PRE T By JUMN TIMBS, Author 
of the Animal World.” With Lluscrations, 
loth ; Gx Gd., wilt eages 
FARSAN, Uorner ot St. 


Des 
iN 
| of s 
Post By" « 
GRIFFIT 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
7 y 
Lis IGHiSOME aND THE LITTLE 
GOLDEN LADY. Written and Illustrate’ by Cc. H. 
BENNETT, fF cap 4to, price 3, 6d,, cloth elegant; 45 6d., culoured, 
gilt edges. ae ee 8 ees ae 
2 ‘PYHE EARLY START IN LIFE, By 
EMILIA MARRYAT NORRIS (daughter of Captain 
Marryat). Post 8vo, price s., cl Uh elegant ; 5, od , gilt edges. 


3, (YASIMIR THE LITTLE FXILE, By 
CAROLINE PEACHEY. Pos: 8v0, prive 4s, 6d., cloth 
elegany ; 53, gilt edges, ; = 
4. UcY’Ss CAMPAIGN: A_ Story of 
Adventure, By MAKY and CATHERINE LEK, Feap 
Svo, price 3s, clothevegant ; 3s, od , gilt ecges, 


5. (PVE HOLIDAYS ABROAD; or, bight 
1 at Lest. By EMMA DAVENPORT. Keay 8vo, price 
2s, td, cloth exira; %8., gilt edges, 


6. (LERTY AND MAY. By the Author of 
“ Granny's Story Box." Price 2s. 6d., cloth extra ; 38, 6d., 
coloured, giit edges, 


KLEN IN SWITZERLAND. By the 
Hon, AUGUS!A BELTHELL, Price 3s. 6u., cloch 
extra; 48, Gd,, coloured, gilt edges 


8. TILD ROSES; or, Simple Stories of 

Country Lite, By FRANCES FRebLING BRKOVERLY 
(daughter of Thomas Hood), Post Sve. Price 3s, 0¢., cloth 
evegan 8. BILL edges, 


OOKsS 
LIF 


ri H aa Paul's churchyard 


- 


9, URSEKY 'TLMES; or, Stories about 

the Litude Ones, By an OLD NURSE, Price ds, bb, 
Joth ; 6d , co vured, gill edges. ‘ 
2 Couvents 1. Early faies. 2. Awkward Times. 3 Happy 
Times, 4. Tro.beome Pimex, 5, Christmas—once upon a Time, 


. aN > 
10, "P\HE SOKPKISING ADVENTUKES 

Of THs CLUMS) BUY CRUSOE By CHARLES H. 
ROSS.” With 23 Coloured Liustrations, Lunperial 8vo, price 2s., 
fancy cover, 


. INP SS 
ll. JNFANT AMUSEMENTS; or, How to 
Make a Nurrery Happy. Wath Jractical Hints to 
Pareuis Aud Nueces Ou the Moral and Vhysica: irsiving of Chilarenu, 
By W. Ho G KINGSLON. cost pve, price ds. 9), cle h. 
GRIVFITH and FARRAN, Corer uf Si. Paui's-churchy ard, 


MLSS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, No, LLL, price ae Shilling, 
E I 


i G& & «a V¥ 
A London Magazine. Coniucud by M. E BRADDON,. 
CONTENTS OF THIRD Ni MBER, ‘ 
1, Birds of Prey. A Novel, By tue Auth of Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c, Llustrated by al, Kuch bawards, 
Book tbe Sec nd: Toe 4 wo Macaires, 
Chap. LL, * deart bare, heart hung y, very poor.” 
took the ‘Lhird; -Heaping uy Kiches, 
Chap. 1, A borcuoale Marriage, 
yy LL Charlotte. 
2 Lyrics of the Mouths: January, 
‘Thompson, 
Brough a. Christinss. 
. My love Amy: A New-Yeus Git. 
“ Kiidie-a-Wink,.” 


A: 


Illustrated by Alfred 


By W. Blanchard Jerrold, 
bby the Author of 


5. Snowtiene, Lijus rated by H, A. Hebblethwaite, 
6 Howl WoaP hy anaes Posmasterstip, By Lom Hood, 
7, Acors in the Great Play. By tue Author oc * Bitter 


Sweets," &e. 
At Dayyers Drawn, By Babington White, 
New-Years Vay, By Octave be eperee, LL D, 
A Ubristiwas Vision, Liulustraved by C, J. Stanidand, 


oe 


10, 


Il, Kveline’s Visit, by the Eaitor, ° 

12, Dykwynkyn at Work, By the Author of “Society,” 
“Ours,” &e. 

13, The t.vu Casket. [A Tale of the Travaux Foreés. Ia Three 
Parts, Part LL 


14 AChrot oas' aro). By Mortimer Coilins, 
Office: Wacwiek Huuse, la!eraveter-row, London. 
NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK FOR 1n65-7, 
very hancpouesy bound, with gut Clasp, price | guinea, 
MAWO CENTURKLES OF SONG, Comprising 
the choicest Lyric-, Macrigals, aud Son.ets of toe Bugis 
Poets of the last 200 years; dociueiug, by periutetun, those of 
Uuny liviag Poets. By WALTER THORNBURY. With Crivical 
ard Biographical Nores. Usustrated by ongiual Pictures, drawn 
ana engraved e wily for this werk by cuigent Artisix; t.e 
Borders and Fro. tispiece by Heury Shaw Fis A. 
“a bok ot whicu avy erawin, -roum table may well be proud,”’— 
Londou Keview, 
‘The book is geod as well as hands me—Literature and art 
being alike well represeated by it "'—bhxamiuer, 
Als», price half a guinea, hand-omely bound, 
BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. With 100 Illustrations, 
Londou : SAMPSUN LOW and VLO., Milton House, Ludgate-nill, 


Price 10s, 6d., i 
THE CHRISTMas GLIFT-BOUK FOX 1865, 
N ATURE AN D A BR T, 


London: DAY and SON (Limited), 
Catalogue ot other Pubviicati neon app.ic 


CHOICE Gi¥T-bOOK, 
Juct published, 


. . 
OSES AND HOLLY. 
A Gift-Bovk tor ati the Year. 
With Origiaoni Lliusvrations by Erainent Artists, 
Superbly bouud ia cloth extra, gut, and gilt eages, 1s, 6d. ; or, in 
Tarkey worvcco, 21s, 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P_ NIMMO, 
Londou: Simpkin, marehall, ana Co. 


Now ready, in 16> imperial, with 
32 Lilustrations, le, 


DISH UF GOBSBIP, 
of the Willow Pattern. 
By BUZ, with Piast « to match by FUZ, 
Loneon: ALEX, LalDLAW. 
3, Bury-court, dt. Mury-sxe, E.C. 


Will _b» published in the 
first Week of neat Mouth, 


AIDLAW'S CONVERSE 
DIVINATION CARDS, 
An entirely New Game, 
Beautitully Iilustrated, 
Price 2, 
LAIDLAW, 
rt, Sc. Mary-axe, 
Londun. 


AND 


ROWING Fr RNS OUT OF SCENTED 
BURNING CHINESE PAPERS, 
Retail at 3d, and 6*. per filled envel: pe, 
LAIDLAW 8 Wholeeale Depdc, 3, Bury -court, St. Mary Axe, 
Lon 


Price 10s, 6d., 
TATURE AND ARI, THE CHBISTMAS 


GleT-BOOK for 1806, contaias :—32 Chromolithographs 
of various objects representing Nasure and Art, 6 Photoutho- 
groyhs, «4 Woouca's, and 252 pages of Letierpress, with richly- 
ommamented clouh gilt binding a o gilt edger, 

Lundou : rubiisbed by DAY and SON (Limited), 6, Gate-st., W.C, 


THE BEST SHILLING’S WORTH FOUR CHRISTMAS 
is 
THE SU ERS CHRISTMAS PART 
ft 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


containing Three beautifully Coloured Plates, dire t from 
Paris—Ball-room Costume, Berlin Patten, [luminated Froniis- 
piece ; One Huncred and Fifteeu Ilu trations of Fashion, Needle- 
work, &e. ; Uriginal Artcl-s upon Fashion, divect from Paris; 
Twelve pplete Stores; Four New Pieces of Music and "ine 
Biindwan’s Buff Quadrilles,” by C. H. Ro Marriott; Two Large 
Supplements of Fash:on, Need! work, ave Pat orns for Cutting-wul; 
copjuring Tricks, by Colouel Stodare ; the Ja.aueee Oracle ; oom- 

plevion uf * The Every -day Cookery-900K," &c, 

Now ready, 
oe aes Price le. 5 post-free, Is. Ad. 

ndon: BE. HARRISON, Salisbury -rquare, Ficot-at ‘; 1 
Bookeellera, 3-eq treet ; and all 


I\WHE LEISURE HOUR—The “Times” 
@ays :—“ The ‘ Lateure Hour ' has every quality that should 
command 4 large circulation,” 


fQXHE HWIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE, 

anew Tale by Mr PROSSKIt, commeness with th 
Yeur in the LEISURE HOLK With Eng.avings 
* cizpemcs; Weekly, Ous Peapy.—o0, Daverucster-cow, 


New 


y 


DEC. 22 1866 


NEW AND REVIS"¥D EDITION OF “LADY L!-Ly," 
; This Day, thoronehly revised and th parts fewoltlen, uni foru with 
| Library Edition of Miss Bracuou's Novels, prive tis, co 


ADY LISLK. By the Autnor of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &e. . 
Vises Braddon has wr tten nothing +tronger ov fuller of hy 
interest . . . Th story is intemsrly readable t» its last | 
Tne Giobe, Dee. 8, 1566. 
WARD, Lock, and TYLER. Paternoster-row, 


Price 64, Monthly; new Number ready ; post-fies for7 staupe, — 


, 
‘8 E YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 

72 Pages—A large Sheet of new Needlework Desigus and of 
full-sized Patterns to cut out the new Neweki Jack«i—A Coloured 
Fasnion-plate for Young Ladies of » Walking Dees asda Viei jig 
Toilet-—T'wo New Tales—The Four Seasons—A Mysterion Story— 
A Letter from Dear Old Granny—Two New Ballads—Our Drawihg- 
room—é&e, London: WARD, LUCK, and TYLER, Warwick House 
Paternoster-row, r 


Price 6¢, Monthly ; new Number ready ; post-free for 7 stamps, — 


] EKTON’S BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 

1°O pages, Four Full-page Engravings, Coioured Front|s- 
pice of King Hal ano t'e Cobbler, Taree Sew Taves, Two Mal 
K. fir and Kafirlant, The Peceasi, "he Ba tle of the Nile, How to 
wake an Eve ric Tele raph London: WaRD, Lock, and TyLin, 
Warwick-iaue, Paternoster-row, 


re 7 
NLASSIC RESIDF NCE —To be SOLD by 
Private Contract, a FAMILY HOUSE, with large Lawn and 
Plantations of Rare Trees, at R.chmond formerly oceupsed by (he 
poet Thomson, whose summmer-house still remains, Tt aejuins he 
old Deer Park, and is near both the siatiun and Kew Gardens, 
Apply to Messrs, TAYLOR, Auctioneers, Richmond, surrey, 


ELEGANT LITERARY GIFT-BOOK, 
In royal 5vo, with 200 Llustrations, 21s., 


NEW EDITION OF ‘HE HEAVENS, 

An IHllostrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By M, 

AMEDEE GUILL&MIN Eiived by J. Norman Lockyer, FLA 5, 
KICHARKD BENTLEY, New Burling ton-street, 


TH® CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
In crown 4tu, Zls,; morveco extra, 42s., 


NEW EDILION OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
INGOLUSBY LSGENDS, containing all the Llustratlons of 
Leech, Cruikshank, and ‘enniel, with New Illastiattons by Du 
Maurier, 
RICHARD BEN" 


New Burlington-street, 


Price 6d, (post 7d.) ; in roan case, Is. 6d (post le, 8d.) ; russia gilt, 
2, 6d. (post 2s, 8d), 


PRETTY GIFT.—HOWLEIT'S VICIORIA 
GOLD“N ALMANACK tor 1867, This gem of pocket 
referaccers is executed throughout in letoere of Kola, on rose-ti, tod 
enamel ; containing, in 32 miniature psges, al) the i formation of 
the larger year book», and is in now.se a vehicle for trae 
advertising.—Lonéon: SIMPKIN, Stavioners'-court ; Howlett, 10, 
Frith street, Suho ; and all Booksellers, 


SIX COLOURED PLATES, 
Now ready, Price Ove Shilling, The 


LLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
for 1867 coutains 
THREE ALLEGORICAL PICTURES, 
from Paiatings by Henry Tidey ; 
TAREE VICTURKES OF WILD FLOWERS, 
drawn by W. G, Smith, 
printed in the h ghest style of the Chromatic Art; 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
Astronomics! Dingrams of RKemark..ble Poenomena, 
with Explanatory Notes ; and 
TWELVE ORIGINAL DESIGNS of INCIDENTS IN THE 
LIVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS, 
as Headings 1o the Calendar ; 
the Royal Family of Great’ Britain; the Quean’s Household ; 
her Majesty's Miuisters; Lis 8 of Cubic Offices and Officer: ; Law 
and University Terms; Fixed aud Movabie Festivals; Anniver. 
saries; Acts of Parliament passed aumng the Session «ft Iso; 
Revenue and Expenditure; Ovituary; Christian, Jewish, and 
VMobammedan Calecdars; Tables of Stanps, Taxes, and Goveru- 
ment Duties; Tiwes of High Water; Post-Office Revulations ; 
wogetner with a Jarge amount of useful and valusble infurua- 
which has doring the past Twenty-one Years mace the 
LLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK the mort acceptably aud 
elegant companion Ww the library or drawiug-room table while 
ip is universaily acknowledgea to be by for the cheapest Alimauuck 
aver published. 
THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is pub- 
liched at the Office ot the * Liiu-trateda London News," IY, Stcurd, 
and aie by all Booksellers and Newragente, 


APHAEL’S PRUPHBETIOC MESSENGER 
FOR 1867, now 1@ «iy, price 2s. Hd. 
Y. T. LEMARK, |, lvy-lane, Paternoet r-row, Lon on, F.C. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867,—An 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE of the BRiTISH SECTION lt 
be published vy the Brtich bx cutive in French, German, Ituit.a, 
and Kuglich 
A lis ted number of Advertisemeuts will be insertet in the fit 
Edition of 1,000 jes, Whicn will be received only by Mecrrs, 
Adems an cranes, O9, Fleet-street, won lon, 


Paris Offices, South Kensiagton Mu-eum, W. 
( LD MERRY'S ANNUAL for 1867, with 

Two Colour d clates aud 60 Hlurtrations, beautitully bound 
in cloth, richly git, price os. The ath nwum rays:— "ld Merry 
has become ove ct cur literary ins itution=, His present volume is 
abundant a* te quantity, good as te quality, and magaificent with 
the crimsou and gold which children J'ke to see on the out lees of 
their books,’ —Loodon: JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 
No, 27, Paternoster-row, 


L ETTs’s DIARIES for 1857 are sold in 
4 above 100 varieties, at trom 6d. to £5 each, by every Book- 
seller in the civilited world, Catalogues gratis. Let's Folio 
Diary, No 31, i terleavea with bleutiny, is the beape t ha! f-crown 
ary pane No, 8, one day toa page, 68. 6d, is tne musi generally 
user, 


Lnlarged Edition 8vo, pp. 740, cloth, 5s, ; post-free, 


HE HOMGOPATHIC FAMILY 
INSTRUCTOR. By RICHARD EPPS, Member of the Ruy al 
Coliege of Surgeons, 

This copivus Wo.k is adapted for Families, Missionaries, and 
Emigrant. it dispiays tne latest exyerionces and sppomyces of 
Hom@opa hy, and the sound st medical aud surgical mivics is 
popularly laidd wn A aisesase is fucly described ana all i's phases 
preseribea tor, Glo! ules, Pilales, any Tinetures are the fortis i 
which homeeopathic meuicines are prepared, ‘Chis work shows the 
dose in esch of these, ro that either the ene or the ovher may be 
adopied. Leather Pocket-case, 30s, ; or, Cabinet Chest, with siock 
bottles, 708, 


Ry the same Author, 

SPECIAL DISEASFS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSTO 
Lately p.blishea, pp. 102, cloth, 2s This Hundbook de-er:be 
treats the sp-cial disessen of India, Chica, Africa, and S 
America, When bound with the * Homo»;atnie Family Ln- 
 amont complete work is formed for use in the colonies. 
So bound in cloth, 6s, ; or halt moroceo, 7a 6d 

A Cabinet Chen: containing extra-s ized stock bottles and a bound 
copy of the combined work, £4 108. 

London: Publisned by JAS) Epps, Homcopathie Chemist, 112, 
Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadiily ; and 48, ‘Lhreadneedie-: treet, 


1H RI8SsTM AS 
A PUZZLE FOR ALL CHRISTMAS TIME, 
Puzz'er, A wirti-provoking, e:mbarrarsing, harassing, croos- 
purpose, bead-reratching, tabic thumping Puzzle. Sent post-free 


ior 14 sisimp:.—Stela Lamp Depot, 11, ux ord-street. 
Sold throughout the kingoom » all Statiouers and Fanvy 
ie 


H O! 


Veritably a 


Price 3s, 6d. ; extra quality, 58. ; or, post-free, 2d. anditional. 


Seeund Edition of Ten Thousand, ~ 
C 
Rep witorie:, and Wholesale by the Publishers, 
EVANS and SONS, I14, 15, 116, Newgate-street, Londen 


HANGE FOR A SOVEREIGN, 


An entirely New and Entertaining Gamo, 


H U E E 


Price 3a 64, ; or, powt-feee, 24 additional, 
Sold throughout the kingdom by all Stationers and Fancy 
Repositories, and Wholesale by th Pub ishers, 
EVANS and SONS, 114, 115, 116, Newgate-street, London. 


N. 


AQUEs’S NEW CHLIS(tTMAS GAMES. 

TABLE CROQUET, with miniature etand complete, It-., 
Ju. Gd., 128, Hid, Ide; Facun, 6x 6d; 
7a 6a,; The Wedding, 2. 6d’; Exntied 
ntoons, §*. 6d, awd i0-. 6d, ; Moorteh Fort, 


J 


tls,, 30s. ; Floral Loto, 
Geographical Loto, 
Skitties, 17s 64 


1%. 64.; Parlour Knock-em-down 144, Alsotne capital Card 
Games (poet-free, Is, 2d Pum blechook, ' Mlus- 
trated Proverbs, Is. ; Hap; Is. ; The Bride, Is, Fuld w 


all Fancy Kepo itortes th kingdom, 
Wholesale, Jaques and Soa, 102, Hatton-garden. 


PRESENTS. 
Y COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the »'t 
Muneralocy Geo! , can be had at %, 5, 0, 29, 50 to Lut 
of T. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, Stran 
Mr. Tonnaat gives Private Lnstruciio « in Geology, 


6) DRAWING-bKOOM, 
| DINING ROOM, consieting of V 
| Figures, ke, Tnkotands, Obelisks, bilatg Tables, 
& pur, &c, Also Minurais, Rocke, 


NAN SZ, Geologist, 149, Suraud, W.C. 


ACIKNTIFIO 
Ss ELEMES VAR : , 


~ 


enc 


wc 


RNAMENTS for the 
LIBRARY, and 
Groups, Cand eati 
labast-r, M 


acll3—T, 


es, 


DEC. 22, 1866 


GIFT-BOOKS, 


HE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, Translated 
from tho Danishof Frederik Paludan Miller, by HUMPHRY 
WILLIAM FREELAND, ia'e M.P, for Chichester. With numerons 


Illustrations, de-igned by Walter J, Allen and engraved by J. D. 


Cooper, Crown Svo, 62, 
THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
LICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WOND®*RLAN!: A Tale for Children, By LEWIS 


With 42 ustrations by John Tenniel, ergraved by 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8ve, c.oth, 68. 


CARROLL, 
Dalaie! Brothers, 


EGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRiSH 
CELTS, Collected l Arranged by PATRICK K ‘EDY. 
Wich Vignette Title aud Fronuspiece. Crown Svo, cloth, i 


YUESSES AT TRUTH. By TWO 
BROTHERS, New Edition, extra fexp Svo, with new Bio- 
gray hical Preface and Portraits, cloth, 6s, 


7 ~pepr ; 

LOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S 

WORKS Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS 

WRIGHT, Wne compact vol. royal feap sve, beautifully printed 
ON tonew paper, paper covers, price 2s. €d. ; cloub, 3x, 6d. 


{LOBE EDITION of the POETICAL 

WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. | With Bioeraphical 

and Critics) Memoir yy FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAY E, MLA, 

and New Introductions to the Larger Poems. Extra fcap vo cloth, 
3a, 6d, Uniform with the “Globe Shakespeare.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE 


ORKsS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

Edited by WM G. CLA® K, M.A. and WM. ALDIS 
HT. MA. Y vols, Svo, cloth, £4 14s 6 
» the edition, of all others, without which no Shakspeare 
Library can possibly be regarded as complete.”’—Notes and Queries 


MNHE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some ime Feilow of Oriel College. Oxford. With 

a Memoirby F Lf PALGRAVE. Second kuition, teap Svo, cloth, 6s. 
MPVHE LADY OF LA GARAYE, By the 
Hon. Mre. NORTOS, Dedicated to the Marquis of Lanrdowne, 

New and Cocaper bdytion (Sevents Thousand), handsony ly printed 


on toned paper and bound in extra cloth, with Vignette ana 
Froitispie ¢ irom Designs by the Author, 4s 6d, 


Y BEAUTIFUL LADY, By THOMAS 


WO LNER, Thi ad Edition, feap Fvo, with a Vignette 


Whig 


Tile by Arthur Hughes, engraved by Jeens, cloth, 5s. 
MVHE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMOKE, New and Cheap kdition, 1 vol., 
18mo, b. aatitully printed cn toned paper, 2c. 6d. 
EVONORE, A ‘Tale. sy GEORGIANA 


YADY CHATTERTON, New Edition, crown vo, beau- 
tiful.y prin’ed on thick toned paper, with Frontiep'e ce and Vignette 
Title, .ngraved by Jeens, cloth, 7s. bd, 


Ul heres GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, in 18mo., with Vignette 
Titles by Millais, Woolner, Holman Hunt, Novel Paton, &c. ; 
bound in extra cloth, price 4s, 6d. each volume, 

* Some or the chvicest books in the world, carefully edited and 
resented ina form which fite the hand and delights ihe eye."— 
Pall Mall Gezerie. 

1, THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited: 
from the original eviviens, by J. W. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. With @ Vign:tte Tite by J. E. 
Midlais. 

2. THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO, Translated into English, 
with Analysis and Notes, by J. LI, DAVIuS, M.A., and vp. J. 
VAU i4 AN, MA. With Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, 
engrnved by Jeens, from anu anuique gem, 

8. THE SUNG-BOOK, Wordsand Lunes. From the best Poets 
and Musicians, Sr lected and Arranged by JOHN HULLAH, rro- 
fess rot Vocal Music in Kia g's College, Lonaon, With Vigneite 
by Carolire KF. MULLAH, engraved by Jeens, 

4, THE POETICAL WORKS OF KOBERT BURNS, Edited 
from he best ¢rintea and Maouseript Auth oritive, with copious 
Glosserial lodex aud a Biographical Memoir by ALEXAN. ER 
SMULH ; with Vignetie and Desiga by J. b., engraved by Shaw, 
2vu'n., IXmo, cloth, pries 9. 

5, A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL COUNTRIES AND 
ALL tians., Gather d and Narrated by the Author of * ‘The 
Heir of Kerclyite.” With a Vignette, from a Stat ette of Miss 
Nightingale, by Miss Bonbam Caries. 

2 BUOK OF PRAISE, From the beet English Hymn- 
Selecved and arranged by Sin ROUNDBELU PALMER, A 
New Eeition, wath Adcitiona: Hymns 

7. THE SUNDAY BOOK OF PORTRY, Selected and Arranged 
by C. KF. ALEXANDER, With +s Vignette by K. Forren, 

8, TH GULDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST 5S 
LYRICAL PUsMs IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCI8 TUKNER PALGRAVE, 
Wiih « Viguerte by T. Wooluer, 

% THE BALLAD-BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British 
Ballads Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. Witha Viguetce 
by J. Noel Patoa. 

10, THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND, from the best Poets. 
Seheted and Arranged by COVENTRY PALMORE, Wita a 
Vignerte by T. Woolner. 

ll. THE FAIRY-BOOK, Classic Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered wnew by the Author of “Jobn Halifax.’ Witha Vig seue 
by J Noel Pton, 

12, THE JES"-BOOK, The “hoicest Aneedotes and Sayings 
Selected and Arranged by MARK LLMON, Eduor of “Punch.” 
With « Viguette by Charles Keene, 

13, THE PILGRIMS PROGRES FROM THIS WORTD TO 
THAT WHICH Is 10 COME, By JOHN KUNYAN. With « 
Vignette by W. Holman Hunt, A few copies ou large payer, 
crown Sv0., cloth, 48. Gd, ; halt-b-und moroceo, 10s, 64, 

14, BACON MSSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL, 
With Notes and Glossacial index. By W. ALDis WRIGHT, M.A., 
‘Trinity Colleze, Cambridge nd a Vignette Engraving, after 
Woelner’s Siasue of Bacon, by Jeens, A Tew copies large paper, 
crown Svo, cloth, 7# td, ; half-bound morocco, 1s. 64, 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S SIX SHILLING 
SKhIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 
Uniformly Printed and Bound, crown Svo, Cloth, 


CAWNPORE. By G.0O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 

COMPETITION WALLAH, By G. O. |} REVELYAN, M.P. 

WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KiNGsLEY. 

HYPATIA. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

TWO YEARS AG). By CHARLES KiNGSLEY. 

ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 

A LADY IN HEROWN RIGHT. By WE3TLAND MARSTON. 

THE MOOK COTYAGS, By MAY BEVERLEY. 

TH HEIR OF REDCLYFF®. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE, By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redcly ffe.” 

HEARTSEASE. By the Author of *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe."’ 

HOPFS AND FZAR3 By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redely ffe."" 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redely ffe."” 

JANEI’S HOME, 

THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Redcly ffe.” 

THE TRIAL; More Linksin he Daisy Chain, 
of * The Heir of Redcly fe.” 

TOM BROWN AL OXFORD, 
School- Days.” 

GEOFFKY HAMLYN, Ry HENRY KINGSLEY. 

RAVENSHOK, By HENRY KINGSLEY. 

AUSTIN ELLIOT, By HENRY KING-LEY. 

HILLYARS AND BURTONS, By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


By the Author of “The Heir of 
By the Author 


By the Author of ‘* Tom Brown's 


} OOKS FOR THK YOUNG. Handsomely 
- and Uniformly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s, 6d. each. 

UUR YEAR, By the Author of ‘‘John Halifax.” With 
1.umerous Tlustrations, 

H®ROES; or, Greck Fairy Tales, By Professor KINGSLEY. 
With Eight ILustrstions, 

RULH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 

DAY+s OF OLD. Stories from Old Engiish History. 
Author of * Ruch and Her Friends.” 

AGNES HOPETUUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
JLIPHANT, 

LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Tales for the Young. 


By the 
By Mrs. 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. A History for the Yeung. By J. | ere genuise unless marked 
iB: 


WIGHT, 

MY FIRST JOURNAL. By GEORGINA M CRAIK, 

LANCES OF LYNWOOD. By the Authcr of * The Heir of 
Redcly ffe. 

THE LITTLE DUKE, By therame Author. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. By the same Author. 

LITTLE WANDERBLI, and other Fairy Tales, By A, and E. 
KEARY. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


] 


SMEDLEY S Works, 


OOKS SUITABLE for PRESEN TS. 


New and haudsomely-bound Faditions, in svo, of FRA K 
with Miustratios by Phiz and George 


Cruik hank. 
pean FAIRLEGH. 1 vol., 8vo, Illustrated, 
10s, 64, 


E ARKY COVERDALE. 


Tilustratec, 108, 6d. 


i EWIS ARUNDEL. 1 vol., 8vo. Llustrated, 
A 


1 vol., 8vo, 


12s, Gd. 


NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
Q{IR JULIAN’S WIFE, A Tale. In 1 vol, 


feap Svo, pric eilt edges, 5s. 6d, 


A new and handsomely-bound Edition, in royal 4to, 286., 


‘LETCHERS GUIDE TO FAMILY 
DEVOTION, With Portrait of Author, and Twenty-five 
Steel Engravings, 
TAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. J. B WERB With Forty-four Lilustrations by 
Gilbert aud Bartlett, New Edision, feap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
fFAWICE LOST, and Other Tales. By M. B. 
SMEDLEY, Author of ‘* A Mere Story.”” Crown 8vo, boards, 
3s, ; cloth, 4a, 
NEW WORK BY THE REY. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
MINHE THRONE OF DAVID. 1 vol. fcap 8vo, 


price 5s, 
By the same Author. A New Edition, 


HE PRINCK OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID ; or, Three Years in the Holy City. With Eights 


Illustrations. Fecap 8vo. 3s, fd, 
WAVE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in 
Feap vo, Se. 


Rondage W th Eight [l'ustrations, 
London: VIRTUE and Co., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoeter-10W. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


ADONNA MARY. By Mrs, OLIPHANT, 


a Author of ‘ Agnes," &e. Sy. 
HRIsTIE FAITH. By the Author of 
“No Church,” ‘* Owen,” “ Mattie," &e 3 vy. 
EYTON HALL, AND OTHER TALES. 
By MARK LEMON. 3yv. 

MAYWWO MARRIAGES, By the Author of 


“ John Halifax,’ 2v. (Just ready, 


NNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
By GEORGE MACDONALL, M.A. 3 v. 
By Lady 


WOMAN'S CONFESSION, 
CAMPBELL 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-t, 
Price ls,, post-free, the latest Edition of 
K TIQUEITE OF THE BALL-kOOM, 
‘4 and Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, With 
Hinre and Insrroctions respecting the Toilette avd “evorcment of 
Ladies aud Gen'lemen. By Mre, NICHOLAS HENDERSON, 
Loncon : WILLIAM STEVENS, 421, Strand. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S GIFT-BOOK. 
The 9h Edition, price 68, ; by p st, 68, 60. (78 stamps), 


PPEN’S POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM AND 
CATALOGUE, Enlarged, Revised. and brought up to the 
preser.ttime, by Dr. VINEK. With Llvstrations ot some of the 
rarest Siamps, a full De cription of the Arms and Stamps of each 
Country, and the Coinage, Arca, Populavion, Chief Towa, and 

Reigniog Governmenr, 
The Album may be had separately, price 4%. ; by post, 52 stampa, 

London : WILLIAM STEVENS, 4¢1, Strand. 


A New Edision, with many Valuable Additions, 
In one thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, prive 168,, 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Describing the Symotoma, Canses, and correct Treatment of 
Disevses, with a large Collection of approved Prescriptions, &c 
Forming a Comprebensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 


Emigrants, &c. 
By T. J. GRAHAM M.D., 
Fellow of the Ro) al College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 

“Of ali the Medical Guides thet have come to cur hands, this is 
by far the best. For fulness and completeness they all yield thy 
lin to Dr, Graham's,”’— Banner, 
Far excelling every publication of its class.”"—Britich Standard, 
Popular works heve been pnolished by several medical prec- 
titioners, but none of them equal those by Dr. Graham,” —Medical 
Cirewlar, Jon., 1862 

Lon on: Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Sta- 
tionere’-court, Sold by all Buok-ellers, 


Thirteenth Thousand, price 2s, 6d. ; post-free 32 stamps, 
j UNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide to the 


Treatment. of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; with 

ases. By T., HUNT. -F.R.1.8., Sureeon to the Dispensary for 

Diseases of the Skin, 177 Duke-st., Manchester-sq. “* Mr. Hunt has 

transferred these diseases from the incurable class to the curable, '— 
Lancet —London: T. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS OR NEW-Y£AR’3 GIFT. 
TINHE BOOK Of PERFUMES, 


Ry EUGENE RIMMRL, With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 
An amusing end, noton y amus rg, bat also ins rnctive, history 
f Perfamery, Octavo, exten gilt and gil a8, Sa. ; free ny post 
To be had of the Author, 96, Strand ; 123, Regent- 
tureet ; snd 24, Cornnill, 


44 USICAL BOXES by NICOLE are 
¥ immevsurab!y superior to all others, The larg. st stock in 
Lonion, ar £1 p rat (sn ffooxes, le, 6d. to du-.), may be seen at 
WALES and M'CULLO HS, 55, Cheapsi/e, and 22, Ludgate-hill. 
Catalogues gratis anit posi-irve on application, 


{DIANOFORTES.—MOORK and MOORH 
a LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORTES, for throe 
years, after which, and without any further charge whatever, the 
pianoforte becomes the property of the hirer :—Pianettes, 24 
guiness per quarter; Piccolos, 3 guineas per rier; Cottage 
Pianos, £5 10s, per quarter; Drawing-room Moviel Cottage, £3 ine. 
yer quarter; Obliqne Grands, 5 guineas per quarter; Cottage 
jrancs, 5 guiness per quarter. These instrumeote are war- 
ranted, ard of the best manuiacture. Extensive Ware-rooms, 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, E.C, 
Jury award, International Exhibition, 1852; 


Hononrable 
Moers, 


Wwention for good and cheap Piance to Moore and 


V 


OORK and MOORK'S Three-years’ System 
applies to HARMONIUMS, at 3 ga. 24 eu, 3m, and 
.— 104 and 105, Bishopegate-street, #.C, 


y OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
‘ years’ System of Hire to Purchase to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, carriage-free.—104 and 105, Bishopagate-street, E.C, 


[ANOFORTES, TWENTY-ONE 
GUIN®AS.—WILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very 
elegant Pianoforte, 6f-octaves, unrivalled in tone and tuuch, and 
warranted ty stand in acy climate, 
HARMONIUMS of every description, 5 gs. to 60 ga, 
W. Sprague, 7, Finsbury-pavemeit, Establ’shed, 1837, 


P IANOS Lent on Hire for any Period, 

or for Three Years Purchase Hire allowed, Carriage-free 
The largest assortment in London, of every description and price, 
PHKACHEY, Maker, 72 and 73, Bishopsgate-street Within, EC, 


UTLER'S BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


Cornets. Saxhorns, Drums, Flutes, Concertinas, &c., in use in 
all parts of the kingdom, giving universal ratisfaction But er's 
Artist Model, the easiest Cornet yet produced, with double water- 
key, in ease, £6 62, Other Cornets, from 30s.—Munufactory, Hay- 
market, London. Prices, with drawings, post-free. 


ICTURE-FRAMES for THE VILLAGE 
TYRANT, Picture given with the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEW-~. Handsome Gilt Frame, Glass, and Back, 2a 6a, ; 
Doz n, 248, ; wide Ma le ond Gilt. 4s 64. Every description o: 
Mouldings on Stock at GEO REES, 57, Drury-lane, W.C, 


PATRONISED AND USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS—JOSHUA 
ROGERS'S UNIVERSAL PRIZE SHILLING BOX OF 
WATER COLOURS, with Fracticnl directions tor use, t-free, 
22 stamps. PRIZE NINRPRENNY BOX of WATER COLOURS, 
at-free. 19 stamps, PRIZE NINEPENNY BOX of DRAWING 
PENCILS post-free, 17 etamps. PENNY SUPERVINK WATER 
COLOURS, A Sample and List, post-free, 2 stomps. No arcicis 
“J.shua Rogers,” 13, Pavement, 
nsbury-squere, London, where they are sold; ana at all Book- 
sellers’, S’atione’s’, Colourmen, Favey Rep itories, &c. 
SLX DRAWING- BOOKS, fur Teaching Children the Art of Draw- 
ing, containing 52 superior Copies #nd space to draw on, post-free, 


| 7 stamps, ee 
| PPosTaGE-STAMPS.—A Priced Catalogue 


f Foreign and Colonia! Stamps sent post-free for two stampa 
by w LINCOLN, jun., 462, New Bxtord-street, London. Forty 


Tiamburg Stawps, ail different, sent post-free for 2s, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
| lis 
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KH NSON, J, W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, 


BEXSs0N's WaTCHES, Prize Medal, 1865, 


BENSON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post, 


ee 


ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO. 
PLATE, Prize Medals, 1462, 
BENSON'S GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel 
and Artistic. 


J ENSON'S Illustrated Pamphlet, 2d, 


B ENSON, Old Bond-street and Westbourne- 


b 


ENSON'S Steam Factory and City Show- 
rooms, 53 and 60, Ludgate-hill, 


EANE’S, EsTABLISHED a.p, 1700, 
IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


EANF’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 

for more than 140 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 

cheapness The Stoek is excensive and complece, affording a choice 
suited to the taste and means of every purchaser, 


*d ladl/edjad|sad|a]a|s 
Table Knives, per doz... | 126] 140] 16 "| 190] 23 0] °5] 29] 93 
Dessort ditty ef G6) I2012 0) toe | 18 Of 207 ed] 8 
Carvers, Joiot, per pair 50] 50] 56] 66] 76] 8B] vfil 


| EANE'’S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS 
JF and FOKKS.— Cho best manufacture, well-fiv ished, strongly 
plated, Every articlestampea with our mark. snd guaranteed 


Fiddle, Reeded. | King's. Lily. 

Per Dozen. a, . &. se | «8 8 8. 
Table spoons .. 33 0 40 | 44 58 | 54 | 66 | oO 
Table Forks .. 31 0 38 | 46 56 | 54 | 64 56 
Desser. Forks .. 25 0 9 | 32 4u | 3700 48 0” 
Dessert Spoons 2140 «30 32 42 27 48 42 
Tea Spoons 4 6)| 200 1 a2 «os | 6 | 82 | 6 
EANE’S DISH COVERS AND HOT- 


i] WATER DISHES.—Deane a @ Co, invite particular 
attention to their varied and exvellent Assortment of these Goous, 
to which they are continually adding al! Modern approved Pauerns, 


in Elec.ro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 
£ea £8 £8 £e £e £8, 
Britannia Metal Set of 5 3 0] 3 6{ 310| 4 6{ Sl] 515 
Britannia Metal Set of 6 4 5] 413] 5 0] 5 8] 7 7) 717 
Block Tin set of 6 ++ O18] L1O] 2 Of 2 2) 2 Bl 217 
” Set of 7 eo Lo 4] 2 Of; 213) 217] 3 4] 310 
Electro Plate setof4 .. 12 8| 12 13| 140/15 0} 15 15) 26 4 


New Illustrated Catalogue with Priced Furnishing Lit, Gratix 
and post-free. 
Deane and Co, (45, King Wiiliam-street), London Bridge, 


NASE'’S REGISTERED GOLD BRACELET, 
handsome and durable, quality 18 carats, from 35s, to 55s, 
according to weight ; not to be equalled in London for a Christuuas 
Present. Old Watenes or Silver bought, or )aken in exchange. 
B. W. Fase, 2%, Oxford-street, W. 


{ILVER.—New and Secondhand.—A great 
variety of Tea and Coffee Pots, nearly as cheap as plated 
ones ; alto a few complete Seta, A large stock of Silver Spoons and 
Forks, of all Patterns, at per ounce ; also Tankards, Ritle Cups, 
aod Cruet Fr me-, &c., are always on show at B W. FasE’s, 22, 
Oxford-street, Corner of Hanway-street, Old Plate aud Jewellery 
bought, or taken in exchange, 


G AB DN KF RS LAMPR, 
GARDNERS' CHANDELIERS, 
GASDNERS' DINNER SERVICES. 
@ARDNERS' DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS. 
GARDNERS' TABLS GLASS. 
GARDNERS' PLATED GOODS. 


ABDNERS'’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar-equare, 
Lliussrated Catslogues post: 


{ 


—~LACKN CULLERY for CHRISTMAS, 
TABLE KNIVES —Best [vory Balance-handiles :—Tubles, 185., 
204, and 22s, ; Desert Ils, l4s., and los 6d. per dozen, 25 per -ent 
lowe: then any other houre. Catalogues, with Engravings, gratis 
or post-free, Ord rs above £2 carriage-paid, 
Richard and Joho slack, 335, Strand. 


> Menem SILVER ELEOCTRO-PLATE 

is as good for wear as real silver, 

Table Forks (fiddle Patteru—Per doz.) £1 10 Oandl i8 0 
Deenert ditto .. on . » 110 0 
Table Spoons Pe oe wt 18 0 
Dessert ditto .. oo - or » 110 0 
Tea Spoons .. oi2 0,018 0 


Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 


Kh DENT and CO,, WATCH, CLOCK, and 

CHRKONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, H.RH, 
che PRINCE of WALES, and H.LLM. the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, W.C,, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, B.C, 


Guineas. Guineas 
aeld Lever Watehes, ver Lever Watches, 
from o ° +. 161030 from es oe «» 5tolb 
Gold Half Chronometera, Silver Half Chronometer 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
out key, from o 35| inHunting Cae ., 26 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5| Marine Chronometers, 
Gold Geneva Watches, from oo 35 


examined and guaran- Gold Chains, qualtt, 16 
teed, from = 70020 and 18 carats fine, from 6 to 25 


An elegant Asworrmeut of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 


Designs. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
&. Dent and Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 
34 and 85, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


OIRES ANTIQUES. 
SEWELL and CO, 
have the largest and best selection of Spitalfields Moires Antiques 
in White, Black, and «ll the New Colours, at 44 gs. the rull Dress, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and C©O’S, TAFFETA 
POLONAISE PETTICOATS, trimmed with Biack French 
Leather, which cleans 
268, 64, each. 


instantaneously, a great novelty, price 
‘Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W, 


EVENING AND BALL DRESSES, 


EWELL and CO.’S NUVELTIES in BALL 
and EVENING DRESs for Christmas and the New Year are 
Dow ready. 
The PEPLUM in every style and material to match, 
Compton House, Frith-street and Old Compton-street, Soho, 


ANSFLEOTUM JUPONS, 


‘8, sd, 
Domi Sansfl-ctum, 15s. 6d, 
Demi Gemma, 10s, 6d, 
Weight, l5oz. 
* Light, elegant, and graceful.""—Court Journal, 
Tlustration« of nine Fashionable Jupons post-free, 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


RENCH ~ WOVE CORSETS, 


Bs. 6d. 

The Gem, stitched with Black and White Silk, 12s. 64, 
Patent Symmetrical Corsets, 10a, 6d. 
Illustrations of Corsets, Crinolines, ana P+ tticoats post-free, 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


" ‘BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS 


NLLIS EVANS and CO. 
4 IMMENSE SALE OF BLACK SILKS. 

Rich Black Giaves, | guines the Dros: of 12 yards ; wide width, 
14. 2 and 2hga. Drap France (weay guarantoel), 33, 6d, per 
yard, or 2 gs. the Dcess of 12 yards; positively worth 3) a, 

Pa terns *¢ nt poat-free. 
Ellis Evans and Co., 12, Westbourne-g ove, Bayswater, London. 


IMMEL’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

fiom 6¢, to 10g, Ornaments for Christmas Trees, Christmas 
Cards, 2s, per doz.; INuminated Dinner Cards, 3s, per doz. ; by 
post, Id, extra.—Rimmel, Perfumer, 9, Strand ; 24 Cornhill ; and 
128, R-gent-rercct, 


REWER and CO.’S LI-T of STANDAKD 
KNGLISU SONGS. 
THE COTPAGE AND MILL. Lacey, 
THE PILO’. Newson, 2s. Od. 
GIVE MB LILY BLUESSLSG, DEAR MOTHER, Chosry. 
THE GLPSY PRINCE Sporle, de. 
HOPE, THE SALLOR'S ANCHOR, 
THE @1FT FROM O'ER THE SEA. 
I'M A GIPSY MAID. George Linley. 
THE KING OF OTAHE(TE, Tu pliffe. 
LI EIS A RIVER, Nelxon, 2. 6d. 
THE NORMANDY MATD, Barnett. 2. 
OH! KEEP Mi IN YOUR MEMORY, Step’en Glover. %. 6d, 
OH! GIVE TO ME TuHosk EARLY FLUWERS, — Kulenstein, 
2. Ga, 
THE OLD HOUSE AND THE OLD TRER. Barker. 
THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. Nelson. 2a. 
THE BUNNI® ENGLISH RUSE, Nelson. 28 
WELOUME, MY BONN: E LAD. George Linley. 2v. 60. 
Yo be had of al Mamie e leis, 
London : BREWKK anu CO., 23, Bishopegace-stregt Withir. 


STE PHEN GLOVER’S POPULAR VOCAL 
DUETS 

THE MERRY NEW-YEAKS BELLS, 
FRIENDLY VOLGES. 34, 
ITALIAN SOAT-SONG, 28. 64. 
Leb US DANCE ON THE SANDS, 28. 6d, 
THE RETURN OF TH SWALLOWS. 34, 
SLOWLY AND SOFULY MU-L) sHOULD FLOW. 2s. 6d, 
WE COME FROM PAIKY BOWED 3a, 
TWO MeRuY ALPINE MALDS 
SUNSHINE AND sHADOW, 2. od. 

Ts be had of all Mus:csellers, 

London: BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopsyate-street Within. 


AKMONIA DIVINA: a Collection of 


Standard Pralm and Hymna Tunes, Choraies, Chents, 
Autnems, and Sacred Songs The words selected and the music 
harmonised for the Pianotorte by J. 7, SLONE. In 4 voix, 7s. 6d. 
each ; or che ¢ mplete work, four vo.umes in one, 240 pages, 
superbly bound in crimson elovh, forming a handsome aud useful 
musical present. £1 Is, 

London: BRSWER and CO., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


{ EORGE LINLEY'S JUVENILE ALBUM, 


contains 50 Songs, avapted to Familiar Tunes, and the 
Nacional Authem. With Four [uustrations, Elegantly bouud tor 
presentation — Price 6s 
London: BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


INTH#R NIGHT. Words by J. 
Carpen'er ; Music by STEPHEN GLOVER, “* The most 
tel.ing and appropriat Soug of the #a-on."’ Price 2.. 6d. 
Lon.on : BREWER and CO,, 23, Buhopsgate-surect Within, 


MENDEL*SOHN'S | SONGS WITHOUT 


WORDS —The Six Books complece, with Portenit of the 
Comporer, E egantly bound for pr.sentad n. Price 10, 6d, 
ndon : BREWER »nd CO, 23, bishopsgate-etrect Within, 


QUADRILLE OF THE SEASON, 
MM AEBIO (l’s) GERMAN BAND. An 


immense success, Tliustrated, Solo, Duet, or Septet free 
for 24 stamps, D'ALCORN, Ratnbone-piace, 


THE NEW WALTZ, 
OOTE'’S FLUWKR OF THE VALE. 


Most charming to Jisten or dance to, Solo, Duet, or Septet 
free for 24 staumpes. 
D'ALUORN, Rathbone-place, 


NIGHT ABOUT TOWN ; or, The Streets 
of Loncon, A pot-pourri of all the popular tunes of the 
day, arranged as a Fantasia for the Piano, 
Moderately difficult an» effective 


oy G@ BICKaELL, 
D'ALCORN, 8, Rathvoue-place, W, 


Free for 24 stampa, 
ERRY AND WISE.—JOLLY NASH'S 


great Serio-comic Song, Capital words and charming 


Peice 2), 6d, 


2s, 


Ne'ron. 24, 
Stephen Glover, 

ae, 6d, 

de, 6d. 


2s, 


2°, 6d, 


33, 


. Od, 


K, 


melody, Liusteated Free for 18 stamps, 
D'ALCORN, Rathbone-piace, London, 
RTHUR LLOYD’S New Songs, 


CRUEL MARY HOLDER, 
THE MILLINGTAKY AND, 
THE bIRU-wHISTLE MAN, 
THs BKEWKK'S ONLY DAUGHTER, 
Each free for 18 stamps,—D'ALCORN, actibone-place. 


RTHUB LLOYD'S PUPULAK 


“Merried to a Mer 


SONGS, 

Constantinople,” “'T otle tum 

tay,” ‘'Isigh for her in va) of Sungs" (new version’, 

and “ The German Bond." Ail [lo trates, and fue for 18 slagipe, 
D'ALC RS and Co., 8, Kbathbon.-place, W. 


DON’T BELIEVE THEY DO. Comic 
Song. Sung by Robert Fraser with immense succe s at the 
Ustord Music-heil, iliuctrates, Free tor 18 siamps, 
D'ALCORN, 8, Rathdoue-place, W. 


“ 


EW QUADRILLE.—TWO IN THE 
MOKNING, By MAKRIOTT, His latest and merricet Set 

on popular melor ies, Sent for 24 stamps. 

DUFF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street, 


L. HIME’S Transcription for Piano of 
e Samuel Lov. 1’s beautiful ballad, WHAT WILL YUU DO, 
LUV? Sent for 15 stampa, 
DUFF ana st RWART, 20, Oxford-street, 


{ODFREY’S LA MURSKA VALSE.—The 
greatest su cexs at Mellon's Cor certs. Played by the military 
bands in England and France Solo or Duet, 21 +tamp’, 
DUFF and STAWART, 2), Oxford-strect. 


L. HIME’S Transcription for Piano of 

the famons old Kuglish Ballad THe " 

DAUGHTER UF ISLINGTON.” Sent for ls tanga, A teUEE's 
DUFF ana STEWART, 20. Oxford-a reet, 


HRISTY MINSTRELS’ POPULAR 


SONGS :—“Oh, would I were a boy again!” by Frank 
Romer ; ‘* The Sunlight ot the Heart,” by L. Spiller 3 Oh. give me 
back but yeetertay,’ by F. Kemer, Sent for I3stamps each, 

DUFF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street, 


UsIC at HALF PRICE, including the 
Lavest Publications as well as the Best Editions uf standard 
Works. sent free tor postage-: tamps, or Pust-Offi xe Orcer, by DUFF 


ana STEWART, Agents ior Brampton's Spring-back Folios, 2u, 
Oxtord-street. 


OBEKT COCKS and CO.’8 NEW MUSIC, 


THE WISHING-CAP, Song. Words b: 
My oe r? ords by Charles Mackay, Maste 


Pe WEARIED DOVE. Ballad, Music by W. T. WRIFHLON, 


VALSE HELENA. Piano Sol: 5 
feestor written te ckaaae Solo, Duets, and Quadrille Band, each 


VALSE RUSABMLLA, For Piano, By ADAM WRIGHT, 


Free for 24 stamps, 

THE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE OF THEORETICAL, 
ELEMENTARY, AND STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, Such 
4 Catalog ue i. not to be hai at any other house ta Karoo. Gratis 


and postage-fres of ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Barlingion- 


street. 
I ANGTON WILLIAMS’ ADMIRED 
SUNGS, 

biRD OF THE WILDERNESS. Sang by Miss Pyne. as, 
SING ME A MERRY LAY. Sung by Adelina Pa ti. 3s. 
THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. The verse by Longfellow, 3». 
EFFIE 5U‘SHINE, 12th Edition, 38, 
BE SURE YOU CALL As YOU PASS BY, 38, 

CLAKINE—* Tis a form that reminds me of thee.” 3s 

THE MAGIC OF A SMILE, Sung by Mime, Parepa. 35, 
1'Vé ALWAYs A WeLOOME FUR THES, 18°h Edition, je, 

W. WILLIAMS and Co., 221, To!venham Court-road, 


H SYDNEY’S New Comic 

e FINE GOO3 FOR A SHILLING. Sung by hua wich 
immense applause, Humorously illasteated, Free by post for 19 

stamps.—London : B, WILLIAMS, 11, Paternoster-row, 
I EW DANCE MUsrIC.—QUADRILIE-: 
Rotvin Redbreswt, Three Little Kittens, both by AH. rown: 
Boys of Merry England, by M.rriott ; Little Flower of the Woda, 
by Aliaa ; ‘den Time, by Allan, POLKAS: Magic Serpent, by 
arriott ; Free and Ewy, by Marriott ; Les Oi esux d'Angletcrra 
by Muliesn. Each free for 19 stampa i 
London ; B, WILLIAMS, II, Paternoster-row. 


DELINA PATTI’S Beautitul toug, UN 

PARTING, Poetry by Lord Byron, is publ shed, pric 

by DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-street. N 
stamps, 


— 
17") 7 
J her MESSAGE, for the Pianotorte, 4s. : 
THR DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, for ditto, i 
Renin, Song, arraoged as obrillia.t Pianoforta 
LUMENTUAL, are published by DAVIsoN, 244, Bogon 


Sov g, A 


o 43, 
N.B. Sent tees fo 


These 
Pieces by 
" 
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NEW. _MOSIC. 
My EiZae and 00. ‘Ss LIST of NEW 


Half Price, pois toe 2 any aenre 
37, Great Marlborough-street, don, 


lP\HE GOAT BELLS. Sung by Malle 
I ae a OEE aman Comgnnet’ by 8. od wi 


"An extremely pretty new ballad." 
Portrait. Price ts 


ITHLESS ROBIN. A “Ballad, 


A 
ou 134 GRAY, a new Composer. Compass, D to D. 
“ Bright and pretty in the extreme," "Chole, Price Se, 


COMBTHING TELLING. By ‘LOUISA 

b GRAY. Song for Contralto or Baritone. 38. 

fpem HARDY. By HENRY SMABT. A 
very effective Baritone Song, in the style of Dibain. 32. 


By 


ADY ALICE. A New Ballad. By 
HENRY SMART. 3, ie 


SIMS REEVES'S NEW SONG. 
IGH NO MORE, LADIES, Composed by 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN, 38, 
SANTLEY'S NEW SONG. 
O MISTRESS MINE! Composed by 
ARTAUR 8, SULLIVAN. 28 64, 


Se 
(BPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Composed 
by ARTHUR S SULLIVAN, 34, 


Secu DAY SO COOL, By ARTHUR 
§ SULLIVAN. Sung by Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt. 3s. 


by 


as WILLOW SONG. Com 
e, Sainton- 


ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN expressly for M 
2s, 64, 


tW SONGS by ‘VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


Lolby, 


Né& 


ture spare my boy at sea ! st * 

ee ee 
TEW SONGS by CH. GOUNOD. 

Where the wild flowers blow .. ” 

Ring on, sweet Angsias | on es Ds 

The Guardian Angel . oe 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


E Ww 
Only s Wikeal gon « Sa 
Down among the Lilies” . & 
While gentle ones are | round us . 38. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


GjMOKE YOUR PIPE AT HOME, Composed 
b hy J. H. YOUNG, and sung everywhere, 2s, 6d. 


IDING ON A DONKEY, Sung by Miss 
Furtado, and nightly encored. a. 64, ue 


HE MERRIEST GIBL THAT'S OUT, 
‘The most popular of Comic Songs, 3a. 


\HE SIX MAGNIFICENT BRICKS. 
‘Sung by Albert Steele, Written by Frank Hall, 3s, 


RETTY JEMIMA, DON'T SAY NO! 
Sang nightly st the New Royalty Theatre with immense 


success, 3a, 


H, FONTAINE—THE SWING 8 SONG. 
The Tenth Edition of this popular Pianoforte Piece, 


H. FONTAINE—THE SLEIGH RIDE, 
Illustration for the Pianotorte, 


C® FONTAINE—MAY DAY. 
Valse Brillante. 24, 

C® FONTAINE—BLUE BELL. 
Mazurka de Salon. 33, 


TUHE—LA PIQUANTE. Valse 


I b 
a eee Played by the Composer with great success 


LOSS, — REGARDEZ-MOI, | 
pour Piano, 3a, 


T LOSS—DITES-MOTL 
Romance pour Piano, 3s, 


LOSS.—WHEN JOHNNY oe ee 
En ses 7 gt This populse Melody arranged as a 
MUSICAL CHRISTMAS | PRESENTS. 


LD ENGLISH CAROLS, 
it 


paniment, limp c. 
gold and colours, and most t elegan 


B() XUBSERY SONGS and RHYMES, 
(rated, "be oimety onment = Ye and Piano, Bound and Iius- 


‘Bomance 


LOVER’S MELODIES OF MANY 
LANDS. ls, 64. each, 
No. 1, Oft in the stilly night. No, 13. Home, Sweet H: 
2, A Temple to Friendship. 14, Annie Law 
3. The H 15. Lilla 's a Lad 
4. Hark | the Vesper Hymn. 16. Blue Bells of 
5. Row Gently Hera, 17, Ai Nostri Monti. 
6. pied pa - a wre, 
. venZe Ar, 
8! Croat March. — 
» 


2», 

21. Poor Mary Anne. 

0 > Ah! Ohe a Morte 

_ Rising of the Lark. mM Here's to the Metden, 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR CASH. 
LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


Tilustrated badd on ap Aicstion, 
a LER and CO., Wholesale Imy 7, Great Marlborough- 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
eft ngt aye - 3m 
__Mer/ubie and ana 60. 37 97, "Grent  witewvige tone, w. 


LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


10 
on ‘ake 


or Walnut One "| 
_MRTZLER anda CO., 37, Great Netieoust att Ww. 


. LEXANDRE’ 8 EXHIBITION MODEL, 
Thirteen Stope, inane ee 2 a8. 
Ditto, Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 33 ge. 

METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, Ww. 


LEXANDBE’S DRAWING-ROOM 
MRETZLER tad GO, TW Grest Mariborone a bed ¥. 


LEXANDRE'S New Patent, the 
f 
Fey to Bd ated HARMONIUM. Mancfactured 
or W a Cas: 


Duke of Edin Oak, 
ect “5 
and OO., ii, Great Mariboroughsimet 


MUSicaL Boxes .—METZLER and CO. 
large Assortment, 
and meet popular tanee, The Child 


(ag! from sere. Newest 
"s Musical Hox, from Ss, 6d, 
Metzler and Go., 37, Great Marlborough-strect, We 


Ce Stse hs? 


360) 


PLECES 
of Light and Medtum-cologred CHE 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


PRESENTS. | hse CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


amour which will be found some splen 


MORNING, DINNE) 


(Unusually _ Cheap) 


id Dresses ph oe 


and EVENING Weak also very suit- 


able for the foraing PRING; the whole of which will at once 


be offered at from 


Ee katte Robe of 16 yards. 


Tenes Chsdass nae Se we very dest quality made, and le, per yard 


under the ususl price. 


Patterns f.ce.—PETER B ROBINSON, iad to 108, Oxford-strest, Ww. 


Qrair 


usual Peon Shee. Pattern 
_PETER ROBI 
WINTER SHADES IN 
LAIN Ss 
3 (re and 5a 


the Ex 
Patterns free.—PETER HOBINSON, 


ED IRISH POPLINS, 


redneed to £2 9s, 6d. 14 yards ; 
103 to 108, Ostord ‘atroet, Ww. 


IL EK § 


1B to 1 108, Oxford-st., London, 


SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 


ICH 


Silks are much chen 


r than any 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINS 


FANCY 
All entirely new Patterns, from 2 to 5} ga. 
ot offered this 
IN, 103 to 108, 


SILK S&. 
These 


‘Oxtord-street, Ww. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF UNUSUALLY CHEAP 


HITE, LIGHT, and FANCY COLOURED 
SILKS, , produced expressly for Bridal, Dinner, and Ball 


Costume. 


PETEN i ROBINSON’ ‘8, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


(aates= 


AS 


PRESENTS. 


JUST PURCHASED, UNUSUALLY CHEAP, 


900 z 


Sigs, Baty oan 


PIBORS OF ORGANDI MUSLINS. 


f the finest quality 


ery elegant 
ly well adapted for Dinner, Evening, o or Summer 


“All the above (daring the she erenent A season only) will be sold 


2a, 64. 


hi nN 
Patterns { treo,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, Ww. 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
7EDDO WOOL POPLIN (Registered), 


A new series of very rich Colours, 294. 64, Full Dress, 


French Merinoes, v: 
atterns free.—P ETER 


wide, al are, 
BINSON , 103 to fab: 


all Colo 


jord-street, W 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 


VEN ING AND 
ashing Grenadine Dresses, 
New Tarlatane, RS es 4 


Rich Silk Grenadin 
Patterns free. “PETE 


300 


in moans variety of 


Goods have hitherto 


Plain, Striped, 
R BOBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford 


xtra Full Dress. 


trben sol 


BALL DRESSES, 


Pure White, 7s. 9d. to 14s, 9d, 
variety of Colour and Design, 


and Broché, all is, ll Colours, 


street, 


PIECES ITALIAN POPLIN, 
Pure Yeddo Wool, Lage Ve extra 
Colou: exten Full ‘Drees. 


24 gs. to 3 ga. 


Patter free,—PETER ROBINSON. 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
Ogata and MEXICAN CLOTHS, 


Novelties, hn Ag ful Fabrics, 12a, to 2a, Full Dress, 
ROBINSON, 103 to 


108, Oxford-street. 


FOR WINTER oR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


USSIAN and SCOTCH  LINSEYs, 
also the New Cashmere Linsey, 188. 94., tft i ees, 
from 12a. 6d, to lia. 7d. Pall 


some useful qualiti 
Patterns tree. PETE 


—PET: 


‘R ROBINSON, Cun 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF 


PRINTED FLANNELS, 
‘ very variety of Design and Colour, 


irta, 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1866. 


THE INVALID’S CHRISTMAS. 

Wer know—and are thankful for the knowledge—that our pages 
will be scanned by many weak and weary eyes at this season of the 
year ; that amongst our readers will be many—some in the prime, 
others in the decline, of life—to whom holiday seasons make little 
difference in the dull round of the sick-room and the intervals of 
suffering. And yet we ask them whether, even to them, this blessed 
time, with all its sacred influences, does not bring some thrill of 


| Et ‘ah ih 
iil i ne 


pleasure, some realisation of that higher joy which surpasses mere 
merriment, though it may sometimes seem akin to pain? Lying 
on the couch or the easy-chair—which is, let us hope, only their 
temporary resting-place—can rind not think of that Divine Life 
which, begins ning with the Babe laid in the manger because there 
was no room at the inn, grew into sympathy with every phase of 
human experience—despising shame, triumphing over pain and 
temptation, and steadily disregarding even the last struggle of a 


“THE CONVALESCENT.”—(Ar'rekR A SK&TOL BY ALYRED SLADBS.) 
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violent and dreadful death; looking only to the will of the Father, 
and too full of living faith to be at all anxious, 

So long as it is our way to think that bodily pain and 
death are the worst things that can happen to us, we must 
pray to be brought to a better mind. “ Weep not for me,” 
said the Master, who sought no overweening pity for his 
sufferings, “but for yourselves and your children,” The Divine 
unselfishness, the Divine self-sacrifice could not regard what 
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we call the ills of life as the real evil. t he 
God ; not to have perfect trust and _ confidence in the Infinite love, 
and goodness, and wisdom, is an evil immeasurably greater than a 
life of want and sickness and a death of agony. Then the invalid 
has sweet and gentle thoughts that come from the loving solici- 
tude of others—can rejoice in the pleasures which others share more 
actively, and may shine like a faint but steady-beaming light amidst 
the glitter of the holiday festival by the force of loving interest in 

general happiness. 
ee Ee poee, oe needy, the destitute, the widow and the orphan, 
and those who travel by land and sea”—are not these, too, the 
o}jects of the invalid’s t ongne and care? for the soul that is bowed 
down is nearest perhaps to God, and readiest to pray for “all who 
are in any sorrow, need, or adversity.” ‘The spirit of Christmas— 
the spirit which should come to men when the think of what 
Christmas means to all mankind —seems to belong in no small 
measure to the invalid; for the strong are too apt to forget, and to 
glory in their strength, 


GOBLIN. 

Copps’s farm they call it now; but when I was younger by forty 
years than I now am it was The Briars, and then old Ezekiel Pelhaim 
was the owner. Roundabout Pelham he used to be called, not 
because he was not a straightforward and upright man by any 
meaus—as some of the old tenants can tell you to this very day, 
a more liberal or kindhearted landlord was not to be found through- 
out Sussex it was because of his build and the jollity of his ways 
that he came to be called Roundabout Pelham—a man without 
corners, #8 one may eay, either to his mind or body ; always saying 
his say downright and without reserve ; and never guilty of the 
meanness of shuffiing from a bargain, if there was afterwards found 
a legal hitch in it. 

His managing man was Peter Grewel ; and as some men are as 
like as peas in a pod, so was Peter as unlike his master as a pea to 
the pod itself, being thin and sour, and as cantankerous a fellow 
as ever stepped; and folk who didn’t know that he was Mr. Pelhan.’s 
nephew on the mother’s side wondered that he should have so much 
nfluence with the old gentleman, : jh . 

It’s a biggish holding now, that of Copps’s, but it was bigger by 
forty acres in Roundabout Pelham’s time ; and Peter lived up at the 
house with his uncle, who, | must tell you, had been a widower for 
many years, and had as his housekeeper a young woman whom, so 
the story went, he had come by in a strange sort of a way. How 
old she was when found lying on the doorstep of the house when the 
maid opened the door in the morning I can’t trust my memory to 
cay to a few months. There she was, however, quite a baby; and 
old Pelham, like the kindhearted old fellow he was, had the child 
cared for; found a nurse for her; and, when old enough, sent 
her (o school, and, as she grew up, took her to his home just as 
though she was his own danghter. There were all sorts of tales as 
to whom the girl belonged, but that most believed in was that she 
was Peter Grewel’s child ; and why that tale was most believed in 
was this: there was a girl in the neighbourhood that Peter should 
have married, but didn’t, and all of a sudden she went away and 
was not heard of for three months nearly, when she was found 
floating in Pelham's horsepond, on the very morning when the 
strange baby was found lying on Pelham’s doorstep. Whether this 
tale ever got to Grewel’s ears (and it could hardly have been other- 
wise in a small place like this) and was the reason why his spite was 
turned against the innocent cance, isn’t for me to oe I only know, 
as the story goes, that his spite :ras turned towards the little lass, 
and, if he had bad his way, she would have been sent packing. 

But he didn't have his own way. She was areal good lass, and old 
Pelham took to her as kindly as though the wife he had buried had 
been her mother. He treated her just so, giving her the reins, as 
one may say, and allowing her to pay and take money whenever he 
was laid by with gout, which was pretty often, poorman! Every. 
body said that when Roundabout Pelham went off, and he was 
pretty well stricken in years by this time, Charlotte would be well 
cared for. 

When I say that everybody said this, of course you'll understand 
that I don’t include Peter Grewel. He didn’t say a word on the 
subject, he only thought about it; and what sort of thoughts his 
were one had only to catch a glimpse of his face whenever Charlotte 
came in his way to be made aware, No wonder. Old Pelham had 
no relative in the world besides Grewel; and, if it wasn’t for 
Charlotte, he would be pretty sure to step in for the whole of the 
property one day. 

Well, the poor old fellow was found in his bed one morning dead. 
And after the funeral was over, “how about the will?” was the 
question, when, lo and behold ! no will was to be found. High and 
low, every cupboard was ransacked, but no will ! 

Then Master Grewel turned round. Ever since the old man’s 
death, not knowing how matters stood, he had been very humble 
and submissive towards the poor girl who — presently show her- 
self his mistress, But now there was no will, and by right of the 
law ‘“‘ The Briars” and every stick and stone upon the place were his, 
He soon made his power felt, and Miss Charlotte was the first 
to feel it. Molly, the cookmaid, he said, could keep his house 
decent enough Yor him, and he meant to do without so expensive a 
falderal as a lady housekeeper. As Charlotte had all along been 
treated in no respect as a servant, she had never received what might 
be ed as wages. Peter was not called on io pay her a penny ; 
but, finding that if was her intention to take up her abode in a town 
about twenty miles distant, he generously defrayed her coaeh fare 
there, besides giving a man a shilling for carrying her luggage to 
the coach-office, 

The tenants, too, speedily found out who was their master, In 
old Roundabout Pelham’s time there was never apy great hurry for 
the rent. It was due at Christmas time, but if paid within a 
month or six weeks afterwards there was no grumbling. Roundabout 
Pelham had made it a rule ever since he had held the land to provide 
a Christmas dinner for each and everyone of his tenants. If two 
oxen were not enough he slaughtered three for their roast beef, pro- 
vided suet for the pudding, half a bushel of flour, and raisins and 
currants, with a nine-gallon cask of stinging ale of his own brewing, 


for family. 

But Peter Grewel knocked all this on the head, He never 
breathed a word of his intention till three days before Christmas 
time, when, since there appeared no preparations for ox-slaughter- 
ing, wept him a hint. At first Peter pretended not to 
understand what was berry bee oe at; but when the tenant up and told 
him plainly, Peter fairly laughed in his face, Because he had in- 
herited an idiot’s property, he asked, did it follow that he must be 
an idiot too? Did the fellow know that fat oxen were worth a score 
pounds each? Was he aware that flour had gone up to famine ? 
Seeing how hopeless the cage was, the man humbly urged thai 
because an ox was worth more this year than any year before, an 
flour was at famine price, that was the reason why the tenants 
and the labourers were more than usually anxious to avail them- 
selves of the landlord's bounty, But Peter only laughed the louder 
when he heard this statement. ‘“ You are a very funny fellow,” said 
he, “and I do love to encourage good-humour ; here’s phe for 
you and be sure you drink me a happy new year at the Griffin on 
your way home, Or, stay : suppose you lay in a quart of ale with 
the money, and, when I call on you to-morrow for my rent, we'll 
drink together, and, if you have another good joke or two, we can 
have a laugh over them.” 

“ Call for your rent to-morrow, Mr. Grewel!” 

“Ay, to be sure, unless you happen to have brought it with 
you to-night. Have you? You're the sort of tenant. I only > 
Jones, that our elder wine was in good order for tapping. It’s 
beautiful wine ; your wife shall have the directions for making it, 
because you are a good fellow. Come into the parlour, my friend, 
and I will write you a receipt.” 

“ Brought your rent to night !” cried poor Jones, for the old man 
spoke with such an appearance of earnestness that it was hard to 


‘ot to do the will of 
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‘no, I haven't; how’s it 


doubt that he bay what he said ; 

ssible, Mr. Grewel ?” . : 
PoThen ‘old Grewel pretended to get into a rage. “ Now, you're a 

retty fellow,” said he, ‘to meet your landlord's deman for his 
just rent with a ‘how's it possible?’ You ‘re a precious fine tenant 
to come looking up Christmas gifts, Be off with you, you rogue + 
you must be joking. Hey ; you are gs Jones. Well, well, 
jokes pass at this merry season. Get in the ale, that’s a good 
fellow ; and if on your way home es meet Brown, or Starling, or 
Noakes, be good enough to tell them that I gather the rents to- 
morrow. P’raps they won't object to clubbing their tizzys with 
mine, and then we can have a gallon of ale and make quite a jolly 
evening of it.” ; b 

“J can't answer for Brown or Starling, master,” poor Jones 
answered, “ but as for myself, you may take my word that if you was 
to kick me from here to Hanover you conldn’t kick a year’s rent out 
of me. I shall think myself a lucky man if I am able to pay up by 


the end of January.” ‘ ; 
: don’t talk like that,” old Grewel replied, trying 


“Oh ! come, come, 
to look much concerned ; “I trust, for your own sake, Jones, that 
You've been a tenant on this 


you are speaking what is not true. 
estate close on twenty years, and it would go to my heart to turn you 
out—on Boxing Day, too, above all days in the year ! Good-by !' 

And, so saying, he banged the house door and left poor Jones to 
trudge home and spread the startling news that to-morrow old 
Grewel was coming after his rent, with the law in his hand to turn 
out everybody that conldn’t pay. : 

‘And he was as good, or rather as bad, as his word. That very 
next day ,which was the day before Christmas Day, Peter Grewel 
went the rounds for his rent, leaving a “ man in possession " at every 
place where it was not paid, Such a thing as paying rent the day 
before Christmas Day was never heard of before, and it was thought 
at first to be an illegal proceeding on the part of old Grewel to exact 
it, and the indignant tenants clubbed for the six and eightpence and 
went up and asked the lawyer, and the best they got for their money 
was that their landlord was in order in the step he had taken, and that 
to resist him was to resist the Lord High Charcellor. So they hurried 
home, and begged and borrowed at cruel interest, and by night Peter 
had all his rent in. Never had his housekeeper seen him so cheerful, 
AJl that evening, and even after he got to bed, he continued reckon- 
ing up the money he had gathered and safely housed, as well as the 
sum he had saved through refusing to the tenants the Christmas 
gift they had so long been accustomed to rely on, until he had 
counted up the gross sum ten times over at least, and, when he found 
that he could not make more of it, with a sigh he turned over in his 
bed to go to sleep. P 

But sleep wouldn't come, and for an hour or more he lay tossing 
and tumbling. With his face to the wall and his eyelids screwed 
together he heard the church chimes toll twelve, and then, to his 
amazement, he felt a slight tapping on the back of his head. It was 
much too slight to be a human tap—just a gentle patting, like what 
the paw of a kitten might make ; still, the “tap, tap, tap” against the 
back of his skull was awfully human in its touch, Peter Grewel, 
however, was a man with a heart of brass; so, without opening his 
eyes, he rubbed the back of bis head and cried “ Hish !” 

But the tapper, whoever it was, was not to be driven away. There 
was a minute's pause (during which Mr. Grewel chuckled to think 
how he had got rid of the nuisance), and then came “ tap, tap, tap,” 
again, just under the edge of his nightcap. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked Peter, quite loud and bold, 

“Turn your face this way, Peter Grewel; I want to have a few 
words with you.” 

The voice was as tiny as_ the touch, and, with his heart bumping 
abit by this time, Peter faced about, and at once discovered the 
shape of his mysterious visitor. It was no larger than a man’s fist; 
but it had a head and a body, and legs and arms, and eyes to see, and 
a mouth to talk. In fact, it was every way like a man except as to 
colour, its face and body being of the scarlet of holly-berries and 
its arms and legs of the green of holly-leaves. Seeing nothing more 
formidable, Peter's courage returned, 

“Hallo! Who are you?” he asked. 

“My master’s servant,” replied the pigmy. 

“ And who may your master be, pray ?” 

“ Christmas,” 

“Then he don’t lodge here,” replied the brutal Peter, grinning. 
“Tt isa mistake. You've come to the wrong shop, Good-night !” 

“He lodges everywhere to-night,” answered the tiny thing, 
severely, and with a frown on its scarlet face, ‘He lodges this 
oo ew to-morrow night in every man’s house, to make glad or to 

unish, 
Pm Well, if he’s a mind to make me gladder than I am, I have no 
objection,” said Peter, ‘and I'll tell you how he may do it: just ask 
him to turn that bond of Noakes’s into ready money, will you?” 

“J have a question to ask you,” said the terrible mannikin, 
not heeding Peter's ill-timed | prone “Do you still refuse 
your tenants the gifts they have accustomed to receive at this 
season ?” 

“Do I still refuse?” echoed Peter, his indignation raising him 
on to his elbows. ‘“ Why, of course I still refuse! You don’t mean 
to tell me that anybody been fool enough to put it about that 
I was likely to give in on that point? Why, look you here, Master 
Fairy or Goblin, or whatever you may be; there are eighteen 
families of these beggars, and that means nine bushels of flour to 
start with, and nine bushels of flour at ”—— 

“ Silence!” interrupted the imp, with a frown. 
will you voluntarily do as is requested of you ? 
had better.” 

“Look you here!” exclaimed Peter, in a passion, and sitting 
upright in the bed, “If you think me like those Methodist 
noodles who may be frightened out of their sober resolves by any 
sort of witchery or trickery, you are mistaken, You've got my 
answer; and you may go or sta, according to your convenience, 
Not a penny or a pen’orth will I give to the whining beggars 
en or involuntarily, There! Now be off, for I’m going to 
sleep,” 

So saying, he flung himself down, and, shutting his eyes firmly, 
affected to be so very fast asleep as to be snoring. Still the Goblin 
lingered, and once again touched the devin sleeper on the 
cheek ; but he snorted with such fierce obstinacy at the touch that 
the mite of a thing saw it was mere waste of time to tarry any 
longer ; so, shaking its scarlet head and with more of sorrow than 
reproach in its eyes, “ We shall see,” it said, and then vanished as 
suddenly as it had appeared. 

Ww x Peter Grewel slept well or lay awake, or was troubled 
with bad dreams, nobody but himself knew, and he was never heard 
tosay. Anyhow, he was roused very early next morning. It was 
Molly—who had been promoted to the situation of housekeeper, and 
dairymaid, and and, indeed, was the only servant living in 
Peter’s house—that knocked, just at grey of Christmas morning, at 
the miser’s chamber: door, 

“Tshan’t get up just yet, Molly,” growled Peter. 
a cup of tea and a bit of dry toast.” 

“If you please, master, here's Bill the herdsman come to speak 


with ” said Molly. 
sag I him to be , and be han 


‘Yea or nay, 
Pe warnd you 


“ Bring me up 


keep her. 
“Tt aint about the old mother; it be about the beasts, master, I 


Moll 

up stairs to bed-room door, 

“ About the beasts!” And Peter was out of bed in an instant. 

“What abont the beasts, Bill? You don’t mean to say that old 
Butterfly has dropped her calf and that it's dead ?” 

“Wuss nor that, twenty times, master,” replied Bill, dolefully ; 

“and that’s only counting a fat beast to worth three new 


ves, 
Bill brought out his news in this gradual kind of way, so that 


the weight of them might be broken, and he would much ha a 
ferred that the door remained between himself and his sunset] 


| immediately took to snoring as though 


oy 
aes 
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he had said his say ; but Peter Grewel’s impatience and terror would 
not allow of this. Skipping out of bed, he bounced open the deur, 
and, seizing the tail herdsmin by the collar, endeavoured to shake 
hita. 

“ Why don’t you speak out, you booby? Why do you stand 
croaking there, you raven in mau’s shape?” he cricd. “Tell we 
the worst. Quick!” 

“ Seven beasts out of thirty are dead,” spoke Bill, 

“What ?” 

“Seven beasts stone Cead on the ground, That was the sight T 
see when I put my head in at the shed door this morning. When I 
left ‘em last night, they were all well and hearty, and tbis morning 
seven of ‘em dead aud only fit for dogs’-meat,” repeated Bill, 
spitefully, for he was, and not unnaturally, a bit savage at the 
way his master was treating him. So Bill the herds said, he 
never saw such a frightful change come over a man’s f aS Calne 
over Peter Grewel's when he heard the words. Whether it wag 
all on account of the loss of his beasts, or whether aiong with the 
bad news came the recollection of the tiny holly-faced thing that 
had paid him a visit the night previgusly, nobody can tell, But he 
changed again almost before one co nid wink, 

“So, so! And that is how the wind blows, is it? Icffend your 
old witch of a mother yesterday, and in the night my cows die, “Run 
for the constable, Molly ; 1’ll hold the villain until you come back,” 
And he tightened his grip on Bill's collar. 

Molly was an obedient drudge, and ran down the stairs at once to 
fetch tle constable ; but when she opened the door, who should 
stand before her but the mealman, with his cap in his hand, and 
seratching his head, as though something very unusual had ais. 
turbed him, 

“Ts master in?” asked the mealman. 

“Yes, he is; but you won't go up to him, if you take my advice,” 
says Molly. “He’s in a dreadful rage, and bitin’ and enappin’ at 
everybody, I left him stranglin’ Bill the herdsman as | came down 
stairs.” 

“Tf he’s bitin’ and snappin’ now, the Lord only knows what he'll 
do when he hears what I’ve got to tell him.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you've biought more lad news?” 
whispered Molly. 

“Bad news,” repeated Davy; “the most wonderfil news it was 
ever a man’s ill-luck to be the bearer of, Lock ye, Noily, preps 
you wouldn't mind breaking it to him, Last night ”—— 

“What’s that?” cried Peter from the top of the stars, “ Didn't 
Thear your voice, Davy ?” 

“Surely you did, master, and I heartily wish some ether man was 
here to answer in my stead,” replied Davy. “I'd ha’ vive any ;oor 
soul a penny to ha’ done my errand, though pennies ain't cyer 
plenty with me, as you know, master — 

“T know all about it, Davy,” interrupted old Peter, impatiently, 
“Come up here quick; I’ve got hold of the villain that chull 
answer for the mischief. Come up here, wy man, and help we, or 
he'll be breaking away !” 

“You know all about it, hey! Well, now, that’s a bit of luck for 
me,” said Davy, skipping up the stairs and talking the while. “ You 
know all about the waste of meal and the rats!) Why, who could 
ha’ brought you the news, master ?” 

But Peter Grewel was too much amazed to reply. His eyes 
stared and his teeth chattered, the top row against the bottom, and 
his grip on the herdsman relaxed, and he sank back on to the foot 
of the bedstead, 

“ About the waste of meal ? About the rats?” said he, looking 
from one to the other, and speaking in a bewildered whisper. 
“What does it mean? What does it all mean, Davy?” He knew 
that he might trust Davy, who was one of the lickspittle sort, and, 
for : sixpence or so extra a week, kept spy on every one else in I’cter's 
empioy. 

* What it means is more than I can say, master,” said Davy, all 
the while staring at the herdsman, and wondering what on earth he 
could have been up to; “but what has happened is just this :-— 
Last night, when I looked in at the meal-loft, everything was as 
snug and safe as could be, and I locked the door and went to bed, 
Well, this morning, knowing as how you was out of meal for your 
porridge, I went up to the loft and put the key in the door to open 
it, when, at the same moment, I heard a scattering and a scuttling 
within, as though a flock of partridges had been disturbed. So L 
pushed the door open a bit, and what should [ spy but the floor— 
which, I'll be bound for it, was sound enough last night— all pnawed 
into holes, twenty of ‘em if one, and down every hole rats were 
squeezing and squeaking ; while the bottoms eaten out of the sacks 
oe the meal all spilt and dirty showed the mischief they had 

en at,” 

“But there can’t be much meal wasted, Davy!” exclaimed old 
Peter, in a tremulous voice, when he had sufficiently recovered from 
his rage and astonishment to speak, “ Rats, rot ‘em! are not great 
eaters, Fifty of ’em couldn't eat a bushel of meal in a night.” 

“Then there must have been a score of fifties of ‘em, at the very 
least ; and that’s the great. wonder,” replied Davy, scratebin:: hi 
head harder than ever in the extremity of his amazment, “| 
haven't measured it, but I'll warrant there’s seven sacks of the 
meal devoured by the warmint.” 

“Seven sacks !” screamed Peter Grewel, starting up from the beil- 
stead and collaring the herdsman again, “Do you hear, you viilaio ’ 
Seven sacks he says, and seven beast you say, Seven is the witches 
number. She shall pay! Your old beldame of a mother shall pay, 
or her bones shall, for this, She shall be tried and burnt. She shail 
be thrown into a ditch, to keep company wiih her friends the rats, 
the old devil's kin !” 

Bill the herdsman was a slowgoing sort of man, and not at all 
quick at resenting injuries when directed at himself; but if there 
was anything on earth he hada special care for it was this old 
mother of his ; so when he heard her called such vile names and 
accused of such diabolical practices, it put his blood up. 

“ Dang ye, ye old scrimped up ecailion ! what d’ye mean by calling 
a good woman so? Hey! what d'ye mean?” And as he spoke 
he plucked away old Peter’s hold on us as easy as though he had 
been a cat that bad flown at him, and held him cut at arm's length. 
“ You're no longer master o’ mine, thouyh [ take the poor old ooman 
on my back and beg bread for her as I go,” cried Bill, giving Peter a 
shake ; “and only that I’ve got a bit of respect for myself, [’d put 
thy lying tongue past wagging.” And with that he threw Peter 
back on to the bed, and strode down staira and ous of the house. 

Very next day Bill's old mother was had up before the justice, 
though all the village followed her as she went limping along on her 
crutches, groaning and hissing at cld Grewel and the constable, 
But no harm came to her, There were neiyhbours to prove that 
she lay a-bed ill with rheumatism on the vight when Peter's meal 
and beasts were “blighted,” and they carricd her home again 
hooraying. ; 

Well, to make a long story shorter, time passed, and Christmas 
came round again ; and Peter’s tenants wondered if they would fare 
better this year than last. The general impression was that they 
would not, | though some opined that, after Peter's mysterious 
“ visitation "—that is what they called it— of last year, he might be 
inclined to deal easier with them, ‘The general i:npression was the 
correct one, however, Nota pint of meal, not an ounce of beef, would 
he give them towards keeping Christmas, though he well knew that 
it had been even a worse season with them than the preceding, He 
would see nobody on the subject ; shutting himself up and bidding 
Molly keep to her kitchen, and let the dogs at the gate answer them 
if they came bothering, But, somehow, the tenants got wind of his 
dis “7 and, after he had collected his rent and gone growling 
jo Ral : pa hag like the old bear he was, he had no visitors that 

Except one, the Goblin, with its head an 4 
of holly-berrics and its legs and arnis of hs pom or adie te on. 1 
seemed as though Peter half expected this visitor, for, soon as he 
— into bed, he pulled the clothes over his head, which was not 
peg henecreitny pd not even let his nightcap cover his ears for fear 

pproach of thieves—and extinguished his lamp, and 
he had been asleep for hours, 
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But he couldn't deceive the Goblin, which perched on the bump 
where Peter's head was, acd applied its mouth to the spot where 
it knew Peter's ear must be, 

* You are awake, Peter Grewel?” said the Goblin. 

Peter snored heavier than ever, at the same time throwing up his 
clenched hand maliciously, just as might a man who dreams that an 
enemy is sitting on his head. But he might as well have attempted 
to strike the shadow of the naked wintry tree that the frosty moon 
reflected on his window- blind, 

“You are awake, Peter Grewel,” repeated the Goblin; “ answer 
me. Will youin the morning, which will be Christmas morning, 
make amends for your neglect of yesterday, and give to the poor?” 

Peter had made up his mind to lie still and let the Goblin have 
his say out, pretending to be all unaware of it; but the words “ give 
to the poor” reminded him of his loss of last year, and he fiercely 
struggled to free his face of the bedclothes while the Goblin 
skipped on to the pillow. 

“ Hang the poor!” cried he. ‘“ Why should I give to the shiftle-s 
beggars? Will they give me back the beasts and the meal I lost 
last Christmas? Didn't they set witches at my goods who bred 
rats and bored rat-holes in my granary floor and cast me seven fat 
heifers? I'll see ’em starving, men, and women, and babiee, before 
they shall have so much as an oat of mine that they don’t pay for.” 

“Then you shall pay the penalty,” said the Goblin, and vanished 
noiselessly as it came. ’ 

“Not such a penalty as I paid this cursed night twelvemontb,” 
exclaimed Peter, jumping out of bed and hurrying on his clothes, 
“ If watching will hinder it, it shall be hindered.” 

So he buttoned his over-coat and drew on his slouch cap with the 
ear-lappets ; and, taking a lantern and his loaded blunderbuss, softly 
unbolted the outer door and went out. His first visit was to the 
beast-shed, where he counted the cattle stalied within, chuckling 
to find them all safe and hale and hearty, “It is hardly worth 
while going to the meal-house,” said he; “it must be a cleverer rat 
than I ever saw that can gnaw through new planking covered with 
tin. Svill there ’ll be no harm in going to have a peep.” 

So he went to the meal-honse and opened the door, and cast 
his lantern-light all around and into all the corners, and chuckled 
again as he stamped on the tin-covered floor and found it so stedfast 
and firm, 

“Give to the poor, indeed! Give to carpenter for his good work 
and to the tinker for his that's a cheaper way ; though, in truth, it 
cost me a plaguey round sunt!” And he sat down on a bin to count 
up once more the cost of the new flooring and the tin, and grew so 
miserable that he was glad to get up and stamp over the capital 
rat-defying floor again to cheer his spirits. 

It was now past midnight, “I will stay here a bit longer,” said 
Peter; “for it is warmer than without; and then I will pay another 
visit to the beast-shed, And so I'll keep it up till morning, to and 
fro. I can lie a-bed all day to-morrow to make up for my loss of 
sleep to-night—lie abed all snug and warm, and make a good dinner 
off the broth of the bit of mutton we had at dinner to-day; and 
while these gormandisers are devouring pudding and Christmas 
beef they won't be half so happy as I shall in thinking of the many 
stoues of beef I have saved through my night’s watching.” 

So he waited till the church bell strack one, and the ringers who 
were waiting in the belfry took to ringing the Christmas peal ; and 
then he stole out of the meal-loft and locked the door behind him, 
and made his way back to the beast-shed, hiding his lantern as he 
went. But when he entered the shed and threw the light before 
him, at the same instant he gave a loud cry, for out of the thirty live 
oxen he had counted as they stood on their legs scarce an hour 
since, there were now but twenty-three; seven lay dead and with 
their legs stretched out on the straw. 

The cry that: Peter had uttered was followed by a sort of stupefac- 
tion, during which he staggered through the shed, laying his hands 
on the dead oxen and touching their glazed eyes to assure himself 
that there was no life in them, Then he suddenly roused out 
oi his stupor and grew furious, While the bells were merrily 
jangling and clanging in the steeple Peter raised his voice to blas- 

heme and swear, cursing Christmas for the ill-luck it brought him. 
With his loaded blunderbuss in his hand, he rushed madly here and 
there, peering into the dark corners of the shed; and then he ran 
outside, and searched the pits and the cart-house, and bad would it 
have been for any innocent tramp there lying asleep. But, happily, 
all was quiet; and, except the ringers in the belfry, no human 
being but Peter himself seemed astir. That being the case, the 
overflow of his hatred for his kind naturally took that direction, 
and he shook his fists at the church and pointed his gun at the loop- 
hole in the belfry where the ringers were setting the bells to mock 
him, Maybe he would presently have been wrought to such a pitch 
of madness as to have touched the trigger; but suddenly he thought 
of the meal-house, and that perhaps the Christmas imps had been at 
their pranks again this year as last, and, fast as his legs could carry 
him, he ran off to the loft, and, with a shaking hand, put the key in 
the keyhole. 

But for a few seconds he had not the strength to turn the key, 
only to clutch at the door-handle and save himeelf from falling down 
the steep loft steps. The noise he had made had disturbed the rats, 
and he could hear them—could hear their squeaking and the scrateh- 
ing of their claws as they scampered over the tin-covered floor, 
When he did sufficiently recover to push the door open not a rat was 
to be seen—only the edges of the tin where it had been put down in 
squares all forced up, showing the gnawed holes beneath; and 
there, as last year, were the sacks with their bottoms eaten out and 
the meal all wasted and soiled upon the floor Coming so soon after 
the spectacle of the beast-shed, Peter Grewel now was completely 
overcome; his head grew dizzy, and he reeled and fell down, happily 
= to one of the fallen meal sacks, or he might have been seriously 
ur. 

And there he lay till grey of morning, and then his senses 
returned to him, But his swoon, or fit, or whatever it was, had not 
softened his heart a bit, As he sat up and gazed on the wreck 
he only ground his teeth savagely; and, shivering with cold, he 
came out of the loft, sneaked to the house, got in unknowa 
to Molly, went up to his bed-room, and there did what he never 
before in his life had done, There was a bottle with brandy in it 
in acupboard, and from which the miser had been in the habit of 
sucking just a little drop when he was troubled with cramp in the 
stomach, which was not unfrequently, on account, no doubt, of his 
common custom of drinking cabbage soup at supper. Now, how- 
ever, he took something more than asip. He took the cork out with 
his teeth and dropped it, as though already determined that it should 
not be wanted again, and then his mouth and the bottle’s met, 
and never parted till there were rattles in the throat of the latter, 
showing that its spirit had fled to the last drop. : 

When Molly an hour afterwards tapped timidly at his door to say 
that the herdsman wished to b aage dic him (not Bill, he had buried 
his mother and gone out of the parish months before), a strangely 
thick and hiccuppy voice replied that the herdsman might go about 
his business, as he, Peter, knew what had brought him there. 
‘The herdsman stared to hear this, and to make quite sure that his 
muster did know what brought him there, begged Molly to go up 
ayain and ask him “ what was to be done with them?” To whi 
question Molly returned with the reply, “ Go and tell the knacker to 
a fetch them away.” So that it was plain that he did know 
all about it. 

But nobody else beside Peter knew about the rats in the meal- 
house, He had been his own mealman lately, finding it cheaper; 
and, lying drunk abed all that Christmas Day, next day he ye" 
with hammer and nails, and nailed down the tin where the rats hi 
forced it up, so that to all appearance nothing had happened. 
When he had finished his job oad made the best of the spilled meal, 
he went home again, and, to Molly’s great amazement, sent her for 
aor bottle of brandy, and drank three-parts of it before he went 

0 . 

And next day, and the next, and the next, he drank more brandy. 
Somehow he made a shift to get through his daily business, though 
there was something so strange about his eyes (nobody suspected 
him, of all men in the village, of the folly and extravagance of 


drunkenness) that led people to whisper that he was losing his senses, 
which gave them aclue to the mysterious death of the oxen. It was 
just at Christmas time, they recollected, when his mad fit first 
came on, and there could be no doubt that he had poisoned the seven 
beasts, 

Whether Peter knew of these rumours is hard to say ; if he did, 
it did not cure him of his sudden infatuation for brandy. He drank 
it at home, and he went into the town and drank it, and under its 


| influence made many foolish bargains. He went to ruin fast, though 


his neighbours and tenants knew nothing of it, When all his money 
was gone he borrowed of the lawyers, until he had neither land nor 


| houses to pawn, and was no better than a beggar, 


So the next Christmas Eve found him. Still, somehow he managed 
to get a measure of brandy, and he carried it to his bed-room and 
drank it, “There's one consolation,” he hiccapped, tipsily, as he 
got into bed, ‘I shan't be troubled by that infernal red and green 
imp to-night. ‘The oxen may die and be hanged to ’em, for they are 
none of mine; if the rats eat down the meal-honse it is only the 
rascally lawyers that will suffer.” 

But he was not to be let off so easily. Scareely had he extinguished 
his lamp when he was conscious of something moving on his pillow, 
and, opening his eyes, there was the holly-coloured Goblin, 

“You are awake, then?” it said. 

“ Wider awake, my little friend, than you found me last year,” 
answered Peter, with all the boldness of a man in brandy armour, 
“J 've drank up all my meal, and all my oxen, I’ve drank up every- 
thing, and made a clean cupboard, Just to save you trouble, that, 
my little friend.” 

*T can’t go away empty-handed,” said the Goblin, frowning ; “ you 
must provide a dinner to-morrow for me, somehow.” 

“Come and dine with me,” grinned Peter, ‘I mean to havea 
herring to make me thirsty and a pint of brandy to quench my thirst, 
There's nothing else for you,” 

“ Unless I take you!” exclaimed the Goblin, knitting its green 
eyebrows till they nearly concealed his holly-berry eyes, “but I 
prefer more wholesome meat,” 

This sobered Peter somewhat. “1 have neither stick, nor stave, 
nor stone,” said he; “don't be too hard,” 

“Still you must provide me with a dinner,” replied the Goblin, 
“T'm billeted on you, and must have my dues, Last year and the 
year before I did pretty well; this year I must be satisfied with the 
best that may be. You have nothing here for me, know, I will 
tell you what to do: rise early in the morning, and go into the wood 
and cut a bundle of holly, and carry it to the town, and sell it to 
whoever will buy for a penny, Don't think to cheat me, because I 
shall be there.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the holly bunch, 
fail me.” 

And, so saying, the Goblin vanished ; and Peter Grewel, in whose 
brain the brandy was still humming, shortly after fell asleep. But 
he had bad dreams, worse dreams than ever—and he had been dream- 
ing badly lately—and before daylight he woke with the Goblin’s last 
words still sounding in his ears. 

“Tt is a shocking thing for a man to have to do,” said Peter (he 
was sober now) ; ‘to stand on the pavement, like a match-seller, 
after being so well todo and prosperous! But it must be done. It 
would be a terrible matter to be carried off by that imp ; and that’s 
what his hint meant, I have no doubt.’ 

So he hurried on his clothes, took a billhook, and went to the 
forest and cut a bough of holly, the finest he could procure, being 
almost afraid to look amongst its berries and leaves lest he should 
discover his enemy there, While it was yet scarcely daylight he 
hurried off with it and made his way to the town, which was about 
four miles distant, and there he stood, with his hat slouched over 
his eyes, holding out his holly for sule without saying a word. There 
were very few people astir yet, and they took no notice of him 


You had better never have been born than 


until, when he was chilled to the bone almost through standing | 


there, he presently spied au old woman coming along the pavement, 
A single glance convinced Peter that she was a poor old woman, and 
he shrugged his shoulders and looked the other way, grumbling, 
“She has no penny to spend in holly, I'll wager.” 

And he was right; and then, again, he was wrong. The old 
woman had no penny to spend in holly—that is, no penny she could 
spare. Still, she had a penny; and when she saw the lovely bough 
Peter was holding out she paused wistfully before it. She had a 
little basket in her hand, and peeping out of it was a bottle, for all 
the world like a brandy-bottle; and when Peter saw it he licked his 
cold lips. B 

7 Dye want a handsome bough of holly, Granny?” he asked, 
eagerly. “It is only a penny ; or, if you haven’t a penny, I'll take 
just a nip of that for it,’ and he pointed eagerly at the brandy- 
bottle. 

“Much good a nip of this would do you,” replied the old lady ; 
“it is cough stuff, you goose !—cough stuff for my poor little lodger. 
Not that she shall not have something nice, as well. There’s another 
bottle at home, what the minister sent yesterday ; and a little chicken, 
what the minister’s wife sent ; and ”’—— 

“Well, if you don't want to buy a bough of holly, I don’t care 
about your lodger and his good things, Why should 1?” interrupted 
Peter, gruflly. 

“Tt isn’t a him—it's a she,” replied the good-natured old soul; 
“and, though I've got but one penny in the world, she shall have 
that holly-bough to look at; it'll make her room look quite 
Christmasy, poor little heart.” And with that she fumbled out her 
penny, and it and the holly-bough changed hands, and the purchaser 
trotted off, over the frozen pavement. 

For a while Peter stood looking after her and turning the penny 
over in his fingers, and then he held it up contemptuously, 

“ What’s the use of this?” said he. “If it had been twopence I 
know what use I could have put it to; but they don’t make 
pen’orths of brandy—more's the pity. They make pen’orths of 
beer, and pen’orths of bread, and pen’orths of milk ; but jnst what a 
man stands most in need of they won't let him have a mouthful of 
under twopence! The wickedness of putting such rubbish as cough- 
mixture in a brandy-bottle !” continued Peter, still looking after the 
old woman, who was by this time a long way down theroad. “ But 
what about the otier bottle! _ She said there was another bottle at 
home! P'r’aps there is brandy in it. Since she shows herself so 
good-natured towards that lodger, may be she wouldn't mind giving 
a fellow a drain of it this cold morning.” 

So he followed after the old woman, and by-and-by saw her enter 
a little cottage with a vall hedge in front of it, and a little gate at 
the side that led to where the pump and the washhouse were. But 
Peter couldn’t make up his mind to go and tap at the door, “That 
will look so much like begging,” thought he, as he stood a little 
way off, “I'll wait a little till she comes out again, and then 
I iD get into conversation with her and contrive to ask her about the 
brandy.” : 

So he waited and waited, not growing bolder the colder he grew 
but more faint-hearted, all the morning and into the afternoon, 
shivering and empty, and cursing his folly in not hastening home 

0! 


hours but unable to leave the a drop of brandy, “I'll 
wait dark now,” said he, “and then I'll go and knock at the 
door.” 


It is soon dark at Christmas-time, and then Peter stole in at the 
side gate and listened at the window. ‘The blind was drawn, but 
above, at the top pane, a piece of the holly had been stuck. 
Peter knew that it was Ais holly from the size and beautiful colour 
of the berries, and as he looked at it, what should grow in it—no 
bigger than a finger’s length—but the face and body of the Goblin, 
with its scarlet head and its green arms and legs, Its face was no 
longer than one’s thumb-nail, and it was not angry, as when Peter 
had last seen it; and it held out one of its tiny fingers, beckoning 
him, It didn’t beckon him to go round to the door, however; it 
evidently meant, from the crook of its finger and the wagging of its 
red head, “ Climb up on the window-sill, and peep in over the blind, 
It was easy enough to do this, for his drinking had brought 
Peter down to little better than a skeleton ; 50 he stepped on to the 
ill, and, being a tall man, was able to look into the room at the 


upper panes, And what he saw must have been very astonishing 
since his face turned deadly white, and he would have cried out. 
only that the Holly Goblin, who was now on a level with him, held 
up a finger and warned him to make nonoise, And had he remained 
the same old Peter, he must have obeyed the Goblin’s injunction ; 
but as the man looked he was changed, and his lips trembled, and, 
giving utterance to a cry that sounded like a woman's name, he slid 
off the window-sill and lay huddled without motion in the snow, 

And there he would have lain had not the Holly Goblin been kind 
enough to twitch its house from the fastening, and fall with it with 
a crackle and a clatter down on to the floor. 

“ Why, what can that be, my dear,” exclaimed the old woman, and 
she got up to see and raised the blind and looked out. And there 
she saw Peter if the snow, and hurried out and raised him up, and when 
he had come to a bit asked him to come in and warm hiinself and take 
a cup of elder wine this blessed Christmas night; and he, half 
unwilling and shaking like a child in dread of a beating, was led into 
the little parlour, But as soon as he crossed the threshold and the 
old woman had said to the poor young thing who lay so pale and 
wan on the sofa before the fire, “ Why. I do declare, deary, it’s the 
poor beggar-man I bronght the holly of this morning,” Peter 
cried out again just as he had cried out when he hopped from off the 
window-sill, and fell with his face to the hearthrug ; and the poor 
young thing she too cried out, and would have fainted outright had 
not the prostrate man caught her hand as it hung down, exclaiming 
“My daughter! Oh, Christ! that was born this day, forgive a 
wicked wretch!” hearing which the young woman rose, with her 
white face flushed red, and bade Peter get up and look at her. 

Then she knew him, but only as the hard bailiff that had turned 
her out from the home she had grown up in, But, kneeling there 
still, with her hand in his, before the log fire, and before the old lady 
to whom the cottage belonged, who could do nothing as she listened 
but raise her apron from time to time to her tearful eyes, he told ber 
different; all about the poor woman, her mother, whose body was 
found in the pool ; he told her, as well, of his villany towards her, and 
begged and prayed her forgiveness ; and giving it, she told him the 
story of her privations and struggles against temptation, of her 
long, long illness, and the kindness of the worthy old soul who had 
sheltered her. And when that was all over, there were the three 
crying one against the other; but, as everybody knows, the gladness 
that tears express is not uncommonly of a purer quality and more 
enduring than that which is accompanied by mirth and shouting. 

In this case so it proved ; forever since, thanks to Peter Grewel’s 
creditors, who were moved te compassion, he has lived in one of the 
smallest of what were once his own cottages, humbly and in peace, 
with his daughter Charlotte. And when Christmas comes round, 
there above where their little feast is spread is sure to be found a 
goodly bough from the Goblin bush, and though the little fellow is 
never seen amongst the leaves and berries, it is not altogether con- 
clusive evidence that he is not present, .G. 


CARRIERS’ CARTS AT CHRISTMAS. 

Tuose people who have sent parcels to loving friends as a 
seasonable reminder of -will; or those less enviable (for it is 
better to give than to receive) who are expecting a turkey, or a hare, or 
a bundle of game per carrier, will have sustained a very severe shock, 
if in the interval of acknowledgment or anticipation they should 
have gone along the Old Bailey at about dusk any time during 
the Christmas week. In the awful confusion of the feathered 
tribes, of boxes, bundles, packages, baskets, bottles there visible, 
hope will sink in their hearts, and they will feel that life is a 
lottery in which they may be quite likely either to lose, to win, or 
to have to submit to an exchange, 

And yet the carriers are a sedate, a methodical, and an orderly 
race. Witness John Peerybingle, witness the willing Barkis ; and 
there are few disappointments as compared to the enormous aggre- 
gateof satisfaction, A flock of stray geese, a truant turkey, or a wan- 
dering hamper or two, there must be now and then, But when we 
remember how these things have come cross journeys from all sorts 
of remote country places or outlying suburbs, and are destined 
to travel to unfindable neighbourho.ds, where there are no numbers 
on the doors—or, what is worse, where the Board of Works has re- 
numbered every house, and whole roads are “ terraces,” and “ villas,” 
and “ houses,” and “lodges,” and “ cottages”—who can wonder at 
a trifling omission? For the packages must be transferred from 
one trusty messenger to ancther; and those comfortable tilted carts, 
having jogged along for many a mile, all meet, at last, in the Old 
Bailey, where, in the very shadow of the gaol of Newgate, they 
exchange their contents, that the dwellers in the enigmatical out- 
oer of the great city may not wait in vain for the compliments of 

e season, 


THE CHRISTMAS SONG. 

THERE is nothing more trying to the nerves than to have to sing 
asong while one is sitting as one of a company at a well-appointed 
table after dinner, Well, perhaps it is nearly as trying to have to 
listen to anyone else, especially if that person be one of those regu- 
larly recognised individuals who say, “ What shall I give you, 
comic or sentimental ?” and is ready, in accordance with the answer. 
either to fix his eye on some imaginary fly walking on the ceiling, and 
let all his facial muscles droop into pathos, or to sit in a round- 
shouldered way and, bringing his right hand upon his knee with a 
sort of sweeping motion, commence, in a hysterically funny voice, 
by the interjection “Oh!” to inform us that “there once lived a 
man,” or that * A cobbler there was,” or adjuring us “ To listen to” 
him, which we are all of us unfortunately compelled to do, since he 
has possession of our attention, and resents, by a sternly-deprecatory 
look, any attempt to whisper to our next neighbour, 

It may, perhaps, be taken for granted that there is no greater 
proof of the happy, genial, considerate temper fostered by Christmas 
and its old associations than the fact, that at that time we are most 
of us willing to give the aspiring songster his full fling, and to bear, 
not only attentively, but actually with beaming faces, his prepos- 
terous ——_ of a talent for amusing a company, 

And yet there are occasions when some comparatively modest 
guest, suddenly called upon by the jolly host who has long known 
his social worth, breaks into song, and trills a Christmas carol that 
finds an echo in every heart, softened by good cheer and loving 
influences, There are people who can chirp like robins at the well- 
spread board—like ins who come in ont of the cold world 
outside, and, basking in the light and warmth of love, break out 
into a little, sweet, plaintive song of grateful praise, Such we can 
listen to just as we can sit motionless, all eye and ear, when the 

on to the frozen sill of our window on the morning 
and tries to wake us to good and peaceful thoughts 
to all mankind, 


Always to be listened to with reverence also is the song of the 
genial, large-hearted man who has gathered a clustering score 
of true friends round his board. He has carved the turkey, 
seen to the va, with jovial anxiety the well-being 
of every guest; studied their favourite cuts; has judiciously 
je sg with the eg go bos might have thought 
themselves neglected ; cut jokes and joints together, and, 
after his unctuous iabour, leans back radian chair. 
The cloth is cleared ; the wine and fruit sparkle in the light of the 
brightly burning candles; for it is a country house, The deep 
poe tal from the burning log in the grate makes a hundred 
twin! & reflections, a dozen dancing lows, amidst glass and 
silver and the glistening holly-leaves upon the wall. His wife has 

thered the children into a group, the youn: on her knee (happy 
3 he, for his quiver is full of them!), and he looks round with a 


moist twinkle, a kindly light, in hiseye. ‘ Come, Harry, get the 
concertina, and just put in a bit of an accompaniment, must 
sing you old song, dear friends ; even if you are tired of hearing 
it, 1 will sing it once more,” 


Once more, good, loyal heart! Two score of times, if it please 

Heaven ; and so let us fill our glasses at your bidding with wine as 

enerous as your own ripe nature, and listen to a voice that makes 
e old oak rafters ring with a song of true Christmas welcome, 


CARRIERS’ CARTS IN THE OLD RAILEY ON CHRISTMAS RVE, 
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DOROTHEA. 


1, 
Tue Poor Poet's landlady had a little daughter who was very ill 
and is wailing disturbed him so much that he stepped softly trom 


his garre’, tapped at her door, and asked if he could go for a doctor, 
or in any way help her in her trouble. 

“ Thank you; no, Sir,” said the landlady, shaking her head, and 
not turning round f.om the bed of the poor child over which she was 
bending. The Poet saw that she was crying. He had in his hand 
a blush-rose which he had within a few hours picked up, just as it 
liad fallen from the hair of the most beautiful woman in all the 
world, and now a sudden thought came over him. He looked at 
the blush-rose, kissed it fondly (this the landlady did not see him 
do, because he was so sly), and, approaching the couch of the dying 
girl on tiptoe, laid the blush-rose upon her bosom, whispering, 
searcely as if he intended it to be heard, 

“From the most beautiful that blooms to the most beautiful that 
fades,” 

But the landlady, having eharp ears, distinctly heard this whisper, 
and thought to herself, 

“He is in the right to call m 
he is rather conceited if he thinks a 
beautifal.” ; 

Thus, we see that, not being herself poetical, the landlady quite 
mistook the meaning of the Poet’s words. She did not imagine for 
x moment that he had a very beautiful sweetheart, nor did she 
nuderstand that politeness and the law of antithesis required that 
the construction of the Poet’s sentence should be just what he had 
made it. In fact, the Poor Poet had not only made a sacrifice of 
vilection in parting with the blush-rose ; he had also broken a most 
solemn vow, having quite recently sworn that it should lie in his 
bosom for ever, It is true he had sworn by nothing particular. 

Now the name of the most beautiful woman in all the world was 
Dorothea, 


daughter most beautiful; but 
himself is so blooming and £0 


1. 

The Poor Poet descended the stairs very softly and passed into the 
street, In the fashionable part of the town he happened to meet a 
Malignant Swell, for whom he had once written a valentine, and who 
swelt most offensively of patchouli, Tonquin bean, or something of 
that kind, 

“Ah! 
salute, 

And the passers-by, who were all of them mgmbers of good 
society, thought this very polite of the. Swell; but the Poet knew 
that it was only his impudence, and made answer, 

“Thank you. Quite well enongh to keep my faith that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, though a midge stings me in the sunset when 
the frogs croak.” 

“Ya—ath—ah—ah—ah !” said the Swell. ‘I—ah—don’t un- 
derthtand your figurative language—ah—by Jove !—ah,” 

Now, the Poet did not remind him that he had once bought some 
of itin a valentine, He only said, 

“You have no imagication.” 

ie Ah—ah—ah !” zeplied the Swell ; ‘“you--ah—you have no 
money, 

Just at that very moment up came his groom, touching his hat, of 
course, to his master, and leading the most lovely horse in the town. 
The Swell mounted swiftly to the saddle, and, with his eyeglass 
poised on his left eye, turned round towards the spot where he had 
Le the Poor Poet, saying, with a wave of his delicately-gloved 
hand, 

“Ah,ah! Tah-tah! I’m going to take a thtrether among the 
quality, and the beauty, and the fathion, and the... By—ah— 
Jove—ah ! where ith he gawn ?” 

He might well ask that question. It was quite true what the 
Malignant Swell had just before told the Poor Poet—namely, that 
he had no money; he hadn't a farthing, and, having just parted 
even with his blush-rose to the sick baby, he felt so exceedingly 
empty that he was unable to bear up under the taunt of poverty, 
and immediately rode off upon his Pegasus. Of course, a Pegasus 
goes very fast, and the consequence was that he was out of sight in 
a moment, 

“ Thaw a creditor coming up, I thuppothe—ah, by Jove ! ah—thwift 
runner—ah, ya-ath, by Jove! ah—gawn down a by-thtreet—by Jove ! 
ah!” said the Malignant Swell, as he rode off. 


Ill, 


After lingering a short time over the tops of the sycamore-trees, 
the PoorPoet’s Pegasus galloped straight up towards a place in the sky 
where the white clouds had just rolled back like gates and disclosed 
an endless gulf of very deep and luminous blue, ‘The beautiful 
c ature entered the gates and made haste along the bridle-roads of 
heaven, hour after hour, the only sound being the jingle of his own 
rein, an occasional word of cheer from the Poet, and a musical 
sound from some white globe or other whirling at a moderate dis- 
tance off. And soon it was night. Constellated stars lay around 
like brotherhoods of flowers in the gardens of the skies; and the 
Poor Poet was borne swiftly and pleasantly along dark, wide 
thoroughfares of firmament, sometimes losing sight even of suns and 
y lanets—unless here and there some wniverse of star-dust showed 
like a doubtful drop of twinkling light in the incalculable, un- 
f thomable distance—seeming further and fainter than a lamp in a 
cottage window to the wanderer who crosses the first edges of a 
moor, 

At last, however, the Poet caught sight of a moving mist of 
illuminated faint purple bearing straight down upon the darkness, 
from which the hoofs of the horse struck now and then a spurtle of 
digmond sparks as he flew. ‘The living-blue brightness, though it 
moved straight on, like God's messenger in our dreams, throbbed 
and fluctuated like the heat of a furnace, and rose and fell like a 
wave or a tree in the wind, and winnowed away the blackness before 
it and around it. 

“Tt is an Angel,” said the Poet ; “I dare not speak to it, for 1 was 
rude to the Malignant Swell, and my conscience is not clear. Let 
me turn aside and watch.” 

So saying, he drew rein, and the horse made a pause at the side of 
the path, 

~ A little farther back,” said the Poct. And so they stood waiting 
and watching behind a voluminous bulging cloud, with a rift in it, 
through which the Poet could see everything. 

But his ears speedily made him aware of a very faint moanin 
or yearning sound coming up from below ; and, turning to pm | 
in the direction from which the sound proceeded, the Poor Poet 
saw a bright little ghost, as white as a pond-lily in the moon- 
shine, rushing upwards towards the point from which the Angel 
was coming, with inconceivable swiftness, Close upon its track, 
stretching out eager but helpless-looking arms, for ever trying to 
gr = the skirts of the baby ghost, came a phantasm, not s0 white, 
much more faintly traced upon the blackness, and yet visible to the 
eye. The Poor Poet discerned in a moment that it was the phantasm 
of a woman; and he know that the soft, sad, low, yearning sound 
came from this phantasm, Turning now again for a moment to 
the point from which the Angel was sweeping down the long 
heavens towards where he hid himself from the glory, the Poet 
observed that the winged, moving, — brightness had come thou- 
sands of celestial fathoms nearer, and was dilated to the size of an 
aurora that fills the sky, Almost before he had time to turn his 
ey.s from the east to the west, the lily-bright baby-ghost was 
watted past him, *As a meteor falls to the earth when it comes 
within the sphere of its attractive force, so the tiny gleaming 
vhost was drawn towards the stupendovs winnowing purple 
creiture, and caught up into it, and gathered, and and 


Good-day! How d'ye do?” said the Swell, waving a 


borne away as in the fold of a garment, or a mighty 
wind, Jt was done in a flash, as a wonderful thing 
befalls in a dream, and for a moment the Poet was 


deaf, dumb, and blind; only a perfume that made him feel as if he 
himself were part of the glory filled his nostrils for that infinite, 
unfathomable instant. ‘The last sound he heard was a yearning cry 
from the phantasm of the mother; the last sight he distinctly saw 
was the phantasm of the blush-rose he had that morning laid on the 
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bosom of the child; and it was held aloft for a token in the baby’s 

hand. So, of course, the Poor Poet knew that his landlady’s daughter 

| was dead now and that the mother’s thoughts were following it up to 

| heaven. In the remotest east he could now just see a fast-receding 

| gold-blue winnowing mist, not larger than the smallest comet or the 
tassel of a laburnum, 

Ivy, 
After this, the Poet came down again without loss of time; but 
he did not reach the earth in the very best of humours, for a Pegasus 


has usually a languid, jolting, unpleasant way of descending. bg 


When he had got into his head a Dutch word, and a Greek word, 
and an English word, and a Lapp word, and a Persian word, and a 
word out of the slang dictionary, he used to let them knock each 
other about in his head-piece till they struck fire, and at last he 
would coin a new phrase of hisown. At first people would look 
hard at it, and say it was bad money ; but at last, when they had 
been for some time abusing the for a smasher, the new coin got 
into circulation, though, to truth, people went on abusing him 
all the same. i , 

However, while the Poor Poet of whom we were just now speaking, 
was hovering on his winged horse over the beautiful sycamore-trees, 
he peeped down through a rift in the thick of the bone, just 
where the sunshine went straight down, like a long white shaft, and 
he saw a sight which made him pause, and pat the neck of his 
Pegasus, saying “ Steady, steady !” though so very softly as not to 
be heard by anyone but the creature himself, This sight was 
nothing else but the Malignant Swell, dressed in the first style of 
fashion, paying his addresses to the Poor Poet's own Dorothea, Not 
that she had said she considered herself engaged, or had spoken to 
her parents, or, indeed, been distinctly told by the Poor Poet that she 
was beloved ; but this sort of thing is usu Reay out of account by 
poets, being considered of no consequence. But it must not be con- 
cealed from the reader that the Poor Poet, when he wrote the 
valentine for the Malignant Swell, had com it in the form of 
a beautiful acrostic, which in the first letters of the lines spelt the 
name of Dorothea, and in the last his own; and this had not escaped 
the highly intelligent and appreciative eye of the lady herself, though 
the Swell was too stupid to find it out. If it should seem to you 
a dishonourable action on the part of a poet to put his own acrostics 
into another gentleman’s valentine, for which he has received pay: 
ment, I must — ge ngs rng & considered fair in love 
(because, since love is the begin: everything, tte bona g 
must give way to love, or else eve g would not be anywhere) ; 
secondly, that the price of the valentine was only five shillings ; 
— that the Malignant Swell had had the meanness to go on 
trust for it, and had been overheard to declare that he never intended 
to pay the Poor Poet for his labour, So it was all fair, 

Now, Dorothea’s father, who was on the verge of ruin, had 
instructed bis daughter, on pain of his displeasure, to encourage the 
addresses of the Malignant Swell for at least a time; so that, he 
being kept in good humour, her father might the better be enabled 
to negotiate a loan for ten or twenty thousand pounds, repayable to 
the Swell by promissory notes at three, six, nine, and twelve months’ 
date respectively, This motive he had concealed from Dorothea ; 
but of course she stood in terror of a father’s curse (her father was 
too polite to mentivn that, though he meant it—he said displeasure) ; 
for, as is well known, the curse is always confirmed by Heaven 
itself ; so that the child whois cursed by a parent (particularly a 
father because a father is always @ man), whether the child is right 
or wrong, invariably breaks out into boils all over, and never suc- 
ceeds in anything afterwards, This is a well-known fact, because 
all the cases in which parents have cursed their children have been 
written down in a register, along with al! the histories of the children 
cursed, who have for the most part, after much suffering from 
poverty and cutaneous diseases, been torn in pieces by lions on the 
coast of Barbary, Writers of plays and novels will, if requested, 
confirm this statement 

Just at the very moment when it occurred to the Poor Poet to look 
down into the yA gpeetes wood the Malignant Swell happened to have 
been popping the question to the beautiful Dorothea, Instead of 
being referred to her parents, which he had fully expected, he 
received a reply which, owing to a confused noise overhead, was 
totally inaudible, though the exquisite lips of Dorothea were dis- 
tinctly seen by him to move. 

“ What wath that thound ?” said the Swell, looking up and about, 
with his eyeglass stuck in his left eye, as usual— what wath it ?” 

“It was only a zephyr,” said Dorothea. 

“ Thephyr ?” said the Swell, to himself, “‘ now what ith a thephyr?” 
Of course, he was ashamed to say this out loud, because Dorothea 
would have immediately concluded that his education had been 
neglected, However, the real cause of the sound was the nervous 
movements of the Poet on his Pegasus up among the sycamore tops, 
So little do we know the true sources of the things that impress our 
minds, Only the other night I happened to remark to a poet that 
the wind was moaning. “That sound,” said he, ‘‘ was the sigh of a 
thousand aap oal But he offered no proof of his assertion, poets 
are so touchy that I did not like to ask him a question. 

“But,” resumed the Malignant Swell, sidling and bridling in his 
limp, stupid_way 5 Aer Dorothea, just like a daddylonglegs with 
whiskers and dress-boots, “but, my dear Madam, what anthwer 
Yn it you gave me? I didn’t hear it, you know, by—ah—Jove— 
a 


“Oh,” replied Dorothea, with a very sweet smile, “I gave you an 
evasive answer |” 

“ Now, the deuthe!” said the Swell to himself, “what makth 
women talk Hebrew? Whath an evathive anthwer, I wonder?” 
And then, out loud, “ My dear Madam, you are too good, tho very 
kind; yaath, by Jove !—ah—tho deuthed kind of you (I beg your 

ardon for thwearing) to give a fella an evathive anthwer, you 

id pty ah!” 4 te” peated De 

“Oh! pray don’t speak of it,” rep! rothes ; and at that 
moment the Poor Poet distinctly saw her hide her face in het fae, 
As for by ne quite lost self-control, and laughed out loud. 

“Hush! hush!” said the Poor Poet, patting his mane. It is 
one of the peculiarities of a Pegasus that fe will have his own way. 
He will be noisy when you want silence, laugh when you want to 
cry, and cry when you want to laugh. But that is his mettle. You 
cannot expect him to be like a ing-horse, or a velocipede, or an 
industrious flea, 

“ What noithe wath that?” said the Swell. 

“Only a zephyr," answered Dorothea. 

“ You thaid that before, by Jove !” replied the Swell, a little nettled, 
pointing his forefinger at her with a penetrating look in his eye, or 
rather in his eyeglass; “that'th twithe you've thaid thephyr ! sow 
it thounded to me like a horthe-laugh.” 

“T dare say, Sir,” said the lovely Dorothea, “ you can hear better 
than Sy ol ard od powe 

Now the Malignant Swell took this for a compliment (he was such 
a very stupid man), and, blushing up to his eyeglass, murmured, 

“ May I then hope?” 

When the Poor Poet caught these words, and noticed that Dorothea 
hesitated in answering the question, he was so disturbed in his mind 
that he involuntarily kicked Pegasus, who, plunging down hastily 
among the sycamore-trees, made a noise overhead that had a very 


peculiar effect upon the mind of the beautiful eer She really did 
not know what to say to the ep esse Swell in reply to his 
question, for the thought of her aged father’s pecuniary diflirulties 
somehow confused her ordinarily ready and inexhaustible wit. It is 
very probable she might on this occasion have said something foolish, 
and committed herself. : 

‘ow, it is against the etiquette of courtship for a young lady to 
commit heraelf ; and this young lady was, besides, in love with the 
poor Poet, though she did not know it herself, so gréat was her inno- 
cence, But she was saved. The rustling in the tree-tops had upon 
her young mind the curious effect of reminding her of some beautiful! 
yerses of the Poor Poet, I regret that Iam unable to quote them, 
not having acopy of his works; but 1 am in a ition to say tha: 
they related to Love, Truth, Beauty, Trost, and things of that nature. 
The consequence of thea’s remembering these fine verses was 
that she felt herself quite unable to make an evasive, much less an 

ing, answer to the Swell. A tide of emotion made her 

silent, Het bosom Hg and fell underneath her boddice in sweet, 
soft pants, she hid her drooped face behind her fan. Looking 
pial through the trees from where he sat, the Poor Poet could 
dictinetly perceive that the nape of her neck was crimeon. 

“They thay,” resumed the Sweil, “that thilenth givth conthent. 
May I offer you my arm, Madam?” 

So she took his arm, and they walked out of the wood together. 


v. 


Poets know more than other people; but there are things that 
poets do know, and things that poets do not know. When this 
particular Poet saw his beautiful Dorothea hide her head, and that the 
nape of her neck turned red, and when he saw her walk off, leaning, 
as the thought, upon the arm of the Malignant Swell, he rashly con- 
cluded that she had consented to be married to him, It was impos- 
sible for him to know, sepocielly as he was a very modest poet, that 
Dorothea had been plus ing at the thought of some of his own 
verses, and he was not close enough to that, in reality, she was 
not leaning on the arm of the Swell, though she had taken it in 
common politeness. If the Swell had not been a thick-skinned 
fool, he would have known at once, by the very touch of a lady's 
finger-tips, how she felt towards him, But though he had the figure 
of a daddylonglegs, he had the sensibility of a rhinoceros, A more 
stupid young man I never met; and I do not believe he would have 
known the touch of Dorothea’s lips from that of any other lips in 
creation. So, even if the Poor Poet had not loved Dorothea himself, 
yet to see her along with him, arm-in-arm, was as irritating a sight 
to him as a jackass eating strawberries; supposing a jackass would 
do it, which I neither affirm nor.deny, t 

Burning with indignation, the Poor Poet returned to the solid earth ; 
upon his touching which, the feeling became instantly changed into 
jealousy. This made him ashamed of himself; but what could he 
do? He could not possibly continue to exist in the air without in- 
termission ; and the very moment he came down he was troubled by 
Passions, just like a costermonger, only he had the advantage of 
remembering how he had felt when he was up high, and was kept in 
check by the knowledge that if he was guilty of any meanness he 
would have to pay some heavy penance before he could go up high 
any more. Besides, he knew by his Art, which is, after all, a kind 
of magic, that, even if Dorothea were to belong to the Swell, she 
could never be the Swell’s, This may seem paradoxical ; but such 


wake vI 


Being, as I have said, very poor—often quite hungry, indeed—and 
very much excited, the Poet did not at first see his way to doiny 
anything. His mind was much occupied with waking visions of 
Dorothea’s beauty, by sane | that portion of it which he had Jast 
beheld—namely, the nape of her neck, with the lovely, te curls 
running about everywhere over the smooth, white skin, like the 
tendrils of a golden creeper. This kept him in a constant state of 
excitement ; indeed, this very comparison is his; and, absurd as the 
notion of a golden creeper may appear to you and me, it came quite 
natural to his enthusiastic imagination, At first, poor fellow ! he 
thought of eloping with Dorothea upon the pegasus ; but this was 
only a wild, passing fancy; for he knew, as well as I do, thats 
pegasus will only carry one, and not — that. But he pleased 
himself, and the time by going up high as often as he could, 
and galloping about in the hope that he might meet the phantasm 
of Dorothea somewhere in the clouds, He made such a practice of 
this that numbers of the planetary people came to know him—just 
as you and I know the young man that waits at the corner of our 
street for his sweet rb every evening, 

One day, when he had been waiting and gazing in the heavenly 
se till his heart ached and his eyestrings cracked, with an unusual 
longing in his heart to behold the phantasm of Dorothea, it sudden! 

struck him that he had omitted to do something down below whic! 
he had faithfully promised his landlady to do that afternoon. This, 
to speak truth, was nothing more nor less than to take her in from 
the grocer’s an ounce of green tea for het own use, as she had a 
severe headache, A swift pain shot through his heart, and his first 
thought was to obey his conscience and plunge down to his landlady 
with the tea, for he had got it in his et allready. But he conld 
not bring himself to keep this good resolution, and he said to him- 
self, with a mighty heart-pang, ; 

“TI will see Dorothea—my Jove shall compel her to my ie roi 

Now he had scarcely thought this thought when the phantasm of 
Dorothea floated up to him slowly, with her face set towards his. 
He saw her as plain. iy as ever he had seen her in all his days, only 
tenfold fairer, tenfold dearer. But, apparently, she did not see him. 
Her beautiful eyes were fixed upon some glory of some upper firma- 
ment, some heaven of heavens, and he could not make them meet his 
own, though the expression of her countenance was divinely sweet. 
= last, he stretched out his arms as the shape drew néar, and called 

oud, 

“ Dorothea, my life, my love, my treasure !” 

But she did not look into his eyes, and even as he spoke she passed 
him like a breath. He was conscious that she had not swerved by 
the breadth of a moon-film from the path which led straight up to 
where he waited; neither did he swerve himself. The beautiful 
phantasm passed through him, thrilling him like a wind that shakes 
a harp-string, and was gone. The Poet rocked, swooning, down to 
earth, upon his Pegasus, 

VIL. 

Not knowing that he had come home from his evening jaunt, the 
landlady looked into his room at the usual hour, to see that it was all 
in order for the night, and was very much surprised to find the young 
man kneeling down by the bedside. 

“ He is saying his prayers,” thought she, and politely drew back ; 
but just at that moment he fell forward on the so heavily that 
her womanly instinct told her he was ill, So she went up to him 
and tried to raise him. Poor young man! He was quite light- 
headed. He folded his hands like a little child, and, looking up 
to Heaven, just murmured, “ And forgive us our trespasses .,, ” 

That was all she could get out of him, 80 she put him to bed 
and sent fora doctor, But, smelling the tea, she felt for it in his 
ery ins and the tears came into eyes as she said to herself, 

ed 5 OF oe gree, Genghis young man !” 

So she not the least idea what he was thinking of when he 
said “‘trespasses.” Poets have often told me that this kind of 
situation is not uncommon ; and, for my part, I think it is rather 
affecting, 

vill, 


Under the circumstances, the Poor Poet thought he could not do 


better than com a Great Poem which should immediately re- 
erate mankind ; ‘which, while it exposed the Malignant Syell, 
hould elevate his character; and which should the Poet 
himself on such a tal of honest in eyes of all 


the world that Dorothea would inevitably be his by natural 
selection; the most beautiful being necessarily attracted towards 
the most melodious, It did not escape his mind that not even 
Dorothea and a poet could, as a practice, feed on laurel ; but he 
naturally concluded that so great a poem would sell by millions of 
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copies : so that difficulty would be at anend, I could not describe to John sprang up angrily, but was struck speechless and motion'ess 


you the vision which the Poet had of the regenerated earth, with all | 
the envy, and the greediness, and the injustice, and the stupidity | 
cauterised out of the hearts and souls of men. He saw the world a 
City of God, builded of ivory and gold, Kindled by his song, a | 
sclecting fire had swept through the city and burnt out all the | 
plague, Only Heaven and the Poor Poet were in the secret, The men 
ond women had wrung their hands, and wailed, struggled, and fought 
like tigers, for what the fire had come to burn away for ever, 
They thought it was goodly and precious ; or, atleast, that without it 
all that was goodly and precious would be lost to them, and they 
fought against the fire as if for their lives. It was now night. 
lixhausted and heart-sick, the people slept, tossing in troubled 
dreams of charred palaces, and crumbling churches, and gutted 
homes, But the Poor Poet and the angels of heaven saw with the 


eyes of truth ; saw the ivory and the gold; knew that the city was 
divine ; knew that there should be no acre © feet cs wee g 
cyes, The night was passing, and sti people slept. 
‘the morning on at hand, The breath that awakes the 
dawn floated over the tree-tops, The great gonfalon of God began 
to unfurl in the eastern sky, Already the Poet saw the trumpet 
set to the lips of the archangel whose task it was to arouse the 
sleepers. A moment more, aud they will arise in the streets of the 
city, and, lifting up joyful hands, break into singing as with the 
voice of many waters. Only a moment more ; and why, oh! why, 
is that moment infinitely subdivided, prolonged—no, there is no 
word for that—can a moment be eternal? The Poor Poet lifted 
his languid eyelids, and looked up. He saw nothing but the face 
of Dorothea ‘painted in the air; her beautiful blue eyes looking 
straight into his, with the love that is stronger than death, 

ss es glad,” he whispered, with a faint smile to his landlady, 
who was bending over his bed ; “ I am glad that I woke in time to see 
this ;” aud so turned his face to the wall. He woke no more; but 
as the gray, cold evening was now coming down, the landlady, 
aftcr closing his eyes and tying up his jaw, lit a couple of candles 
to frighten away the mice that she heard scratching behind the 
wainscot, and had a long cry all to herself, which did hae ped. 

BR, 
CHRISTMAS ON A ROOF. 

THERE Was not a prettier or more peaceful-looking village than 
Dingle along the coast. It nestled in a tiny bay, belted by high 
cliffs, at the mouth of the Dar, a brown stream that flowed from the 
hills, where the snow lingered nearly all the year round, It was 
like the nest of a sea-bird built in some sequestered cove; and to 
look ot it as you rocked on the water off the little pierhead you 
would have fancied that it was the home of content, and calm, and 
hindliuess, Unfortunately, wherever man establishes a settlement 
ie takes his evil passions as well as his good qualities with him : 
and so it was at the tiny town of Dingle—for a town its inhabitants 
had the custom of calling it. 

The fishermen and the owners of a few small coasters had taken 
possession of the shore, the non- maritime inhabitants being satisfied 
to build their habitations along the banks of the Dar, which were 
thus dotted with homesteads for a mile or more up the narrow 
valley through which it flowed, 

The Dar, as I have said, rose in the lofty range of the Scar hills, 
whence it flowed over a broad table-lan thence down a gentle 
slope into the gorge in which ree or, at least, the main portion of 
it, was built. In the midst of the table-land there was what 
geologists held to be the crater of an extinct volcano, and there the 
Dar widened intoa tarn or small lake, which was called Scardown 
Pool, All the uplands, with much of the best land on either side of 
the Dar valley, belonged to the Grants, a Scotch family which, with 
the remnant of its clan, had settled in Dingle at an early date in its 
history. 

The resent representative of the family, Alan Grant, was an old 
man, whe was bnt little beloved. The ancient pride of his race 
and its love of power seemed to make a last struggle to reassert 
themselves in him. He was as fiery, as despotic, as haughty as if 
he had been Laird of vastle Grant in the Highlands, a whole 
clan ready to do his slightest bidding. There were but few of the 
old followers left ; and new scenes and the example of their neigh- 
bours had weakened the old feeling of kinship; so the old man was 
tolerated, but not loved. 

His son was a gallant young fellow, with none of his father’s 
moroseness of disposition. He was on friendly terms with all his 
neighbours, much to the old man’s disgust ; and it was evident that 
when he succeeded to the estates he would conform to the habits of 
the place and abandon the old feudal customs to which the Grants 
had hitherto clung with tenacity. His father, though born on the 
spot, had always seemed like a stranger and a sojourner merely, 
while Michacl was a genuine son of the soil. 

This diffcience of opinion embittered the father against the son, 
and imade the old man more hard and stern than ever. Michael 
iound bis home could offer him little comfort. He was therefore 
(row more aud more into the society of his kindly neighbours, 
‘ic almost deserted his father's house, making his head-quarters at 
ibe cottage of his foster-brother, John Graham. 

John Graham was strongly attached to his foster-brother, and 
more than once had healed the breach between him and his father, 
{or whom his devotion and loyalty were so ardent as to satisfy even 
vld Graut’s notions of feudal fealty. 

Ia return for John’s devotion, the old man, in his hard way, dis- 
played a greater amount of gratitude than might have been ex- 
pected of him. And it was owing to this, and at John’s intervention, 
that Michael had been spared a sore trial. 

Alan Grant had discovered that a Miss M‘Tavish, a “ joung lady 
of some thirty, or more, summers,” resident not far from Dingle, was 
connected with the Grants, and he accordingly declared that she was 
tle only woman (within marriageable distance, I mean) worthy to 
bccome Michael's wife. : 

‘the proposition had not met with Michael's warm approbation, 
hut the old man would have urged it upon him but for John 
Craham’s entreaty. Yet the evil day was only postponed, for the 
oli man vowed Michael should wed Flora M‘Tavish and no other. 

Affairs were thus situated when a new complication arose to bring 
about @ serious quarrel, 

Jobn Grabam was married. He had taken to wife the daughter 
of ove William Gaspey, who was master of a coasting sloop. And 
he had living with him his only sister, Jessie. Jessie was acknow- 
ledged to be the prettiest girl in all Dingle, and many and many a 
lover had come sighing aiter her to John Graham's cottage. On 
such occasions John had at once asked his sister if it was her wish 
to favour the sighing swain, and, on receiving an answer in the nega- 
tive, had at once shown him the door with a polite but unmistakable 
hint that he had Letter not come again. 

One suitor thus bowed out was G Gawforth, and George 
vowed he ’d be revenged for une insult, And George Gawforth was 
a the man to take an oath of that sort which he didn’t mean to 

eep. 

He was an ill-conditioned, badly-disposed fellow, at best. A 
miller by trade, he had a little sloop, in which it was rumoured he 
followed the illicit calling of smuggler. He was a brawler at taverns, 
a retailer of slander, if not an inventor of it, and as unscrupulous 
in his private as in his commercial relations. It was notorious 
he gave bad weight, and was accused of keeping the best corn sent 
in to grind and giving his customers inferior grain in its place. 

Join Graham did not wait to ask Jessie if she approved of 
Gawforth ; he simply bade him go about his business, 

Not long after this, to John’s horror, to his wife’s agony, and to 
the surprise of all Dingle, Jessie Graham disappeared! She left no 
trace behind her, and John’s frenzied search could discover no clue 
to her whereabouts, In time the wonder died out in the village; 
but the grief still lived in the hearts of John Graham and hi 


wife. Not a word about Jessie reached them until nearly a 
year had passed, Then, who should come to the house but George 
Gawforth, 


“T may come in now, I suppose, as your pretty sisters not here, 
John Graham ?” he said, derisively, 


by Gawforth’s next words. 

“T know where she is, Would you like to see her ?” 

See her? Of course that was the very thing John desired, of all 
things in the world. So Gawforth made him take a most solemn 
oath not to stir or speak when he saw her, and to obey him (Gaw/forth) 
implicitly on rag point about the matter. 

The next day Gawforth took John on board his sloop and made 
him go below. He was not to know where he was going, so he was 
to keep under hatches during the cruise. At last the boat came to 
an anchor, and then Gawforth bandaged John’s eyes aud took hin 
ashore. He led him by a winding path up the clitks, and then, when 
the bandage was removed, John found himself in the gardea of a 
lonely cottage. There was a light at a lower window; and, looking 
in, he saw his sister sitting with a child in her arms, And before his 
sister stood a male figure—whose, he knew only too well, It was 
Michael Grant. 

Gawforth saw Jobn’s face turn deadly while at the sight, and 
feared he was going to do something violent ; so he hurried him away. 
But they had not gone a dozen paces before John fell as if shot 
thypugh the heart, and the other had to carry him down to the boat. 
When the sloop once more came to her moorings off Dingle, John 
was in a raging fever, so Gawforth had to take him ashore and carry 
him home. 

He told the reason of John’s illness to the wife with great glee 
and inward satisfaction, for he loved evil for its own sake; but 
when it was revenge, too, it was indeed sweet ! 

John lay tossing in delirium for days, but gradually grew better 
and calmer, and was able to tell his wife all he had seen and all he 
suspected. When therefore Michael Grant came to the cottage, 
Mary Graham, instead of admitting him, bade him go and never 
darken their doors again ; and when Michael asked her reason, she 
accused him straight of taking away Jessie. And he blushed and 
hesitated, and then Mary felt sure he was guilty. 

Poor M was sore grieved, for she loved Jessie, and had ever 
Itked and admired Michael. As a last faint hope,she said to him, 
“ You will marry her; won’t you, Grant?” 

“Marry her! What do you mean? I am innocent; indeed I 
am. What can I say ?” and he struck his forehead wildly. 

“Say nothing more, Sir,” said Mary, coldly, 

“Listen ; I can explain all, Only promise you won't tell John.” 

“T have no secret from my husband, Sir, Farewell! For his 
sake, as well as yours, I would entreat you to avoid meeting him.” 

With that she shut the door, and Michael went away discomiited 
and miserable, 

John had been a sort of steward and bailiff in Alan Grant’s 
employ. But he now resigned his office. He would take no money 
from a Grant, for he bad an interview with the old man that ended 
stormily—and no wonder ! 

John went to the old man and laid his grief before him. Alan 
was fiercely angty at Michael, not so much for the actual sin as, for 
the treachery of it, 

“ For a Grant to betray his foster-sister!” he kept saying, as if 
such a quasi-relationehip could at all aggravate the offence, But 
when John talked about making the young laird repair the wrong 
by marrying his sister, the old man gave a scornful Jaugh, and said, 
a Grant could not marry below his rank, ‘That reparation was 
impossible; yet what money could do” —~ but John heard no 
further, He left the house, shaking the dust off his feet against it. 
Nor did the news, which reached him next day, that the old man 
had been struck down by paralysis, awaken any compunction in bis 
breast. Michael had kept out of the way since his interview with 
Mrs, Graham ; but now he was sent for to his father’s bedside, and 
John knew it. 

It was on Christmas Eve and John heard Michael was expected 
the same night. On that Christmas Eve John was sitting by the 
fire, nursing the sad memories of the past. His wife was at the 
tabie, ~~ the history of Christmas Eve in the Bible. She 
looked up and saw the bitter expression on her husband's face. 

“ And on earth peace and good-will!” she read aloud in a low 
voice, 

He took no heed. She stole to his side and slid her hand in his. 

“God forgive us all, John; for we all need it! Let us forgive 
others, You forgive her?” " 

“ Her, poorlass! ThatdoI, But him never 

Now, in her heart of hearts, Mary had not forgiven Michael then, 
but had been thinking John was angered against hissister. But she 
felt that they must forgive Michael too, if they were really to echo 
the angelic message, ‘ On earth pence and good-will,” So she pleaded 
earnestly with her husband, and with her own heart at the same 
time, until she almost conquered, 

But while she spoke there was a murmur in the distance, which 
grew rapidly into a hoarse roar, becoming louder and louder every 
instant, 

lt attracted the attention of both at the same moment, Before 
they could frame g conjecture as to its meaning there was a hissing 
sound at the door, aud, looking down, they saw water pouring in 
and rising rapidly, 

“A flood, a flood!” cried John, and snatching his wife round the 
waist be bore her up stairs, When he reached the mppes floor he 
looked out of the window, and, by the dim light of a -obscured 
moon, saw the whole valley filled with a boiling torrent, which 
every moment rose higher and higher. 

It had been a wild and uncertain winter. Heavy snows had been 
followed by continuous rains, and the lower side of the Scardown 
Pool, which was in reality only a barrier of scoriz and loose 
boulders, covered with a fine soil washed down from the bills, had 
been eo affected, first by frost and then by flood, that it had begun 
to give. ‘The body of water soon widened the passage, and then, 
rushing down into the gorge, had rapidly risen and flooded the upper 
part a Dingle. 

As he looked from the window John saw that the waters were 
still rising, and that the floor he now occupied would soon be under 
water, The only refuge, therefore, was the roof, He succeeded in 
making his way thither and dragging up his wife after him just as 
the flood gained the upper floor, 

Shouts and cries of terror were to be heard on all sides, and as the 
turbid flood whirled by they could at times see struggling figures 
clinging to floating logs and bits of wood; sometimes a horse, or 
cow, or sheep was hurried by. 

Their situation was one of alarming peril. They feared that 
every moment the force of the water might sweep their house away, 
even supposing the flood did not rise higher than the roof, which was 
not impossible. To add to their terror, every now and then some 
h tree or the floating timbers of some outbuilding would be 
dashed against the house by the turbulent waters, making the frail 
tenement shake again. 4 : 

All at once, as a mass of rafters and logs came crashing against 
the gable end, and then, recoiling, eased off with a swing round to the 
current, Jokn perceived a man naive to it, “Help!” gasped the 

x wretch, stretching a hand to John, At the risk of being 
ragged off himself, John grasped at it, and, after a struggle, 
succeeding in drawing the exhausted man up on the roof. : 

It was Gawforth. He had not the grace to thank John for his 
preservation. : : 

“ You wouldn't have saved me if you'd known who it was. Yes, 

‘ou would, though, because you're a good man, and good people are 

” 


cols. e5 
“ Can't you hold your railing tongue a night like this?” asked 


ba G 
“Pshaw! a brave night! It'll clear off some of the fools. I 
wouldn’t have given you my hand,” he said, turning to Jobn ; “but 
I’m not ungrateful. Here’s pleasant news, Yon flood’s carrying 
young Michael Grapt out to sea, I guess.” 

“What do you mean?” asked John, x : 

“Why, he came to the Ferry-house this evening; but the river 
was so high, he couldn't cross; so he was to have a bed there. And 
the water ’s a foot or two over the chimneys, now ; so he’s drowned— 
and those with him, eh?” . ; 

“ Heaven forbid !” said John, with sincerity, 
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“Ugh, you fool!” said the other. 

There was something so diabolic about the man that they shrank 
from him as far as possible, ‘They crept to the further end of the 
roof, and prayed for a deliverance from peril. They could hear ‘he 
wretch at the other extremity of the roof chuckling as he saw signs 
of the devastation floating past, 

The tide was rising no longer, but it bad not begun to sink, 
Nevertheless, they were reassured, and sat down patiently to wait 
for day. 

“Hark !” said Mary; “ 

A feeble wail cau 
out anxiously, and prese 
towards them, 

“ A crad!e—a cradle, John ! Look!” 

The woman's ev « recognised it, but John could only guess it was 
as she said. The cradle was carried by the stream against the 
further end of the house; it struck it and caught for a moment. 
The shock made the child cry fecbly again, 

“Catch it! Stop it, man!” cried John to Gawforth, hurrying 
towards the cradle. 

“Let it go; let it drown, aud the better for it,” enarled the other, 
who was shivering with cold, And before John could reach it, the 
stream had caught the cradle again, and was carrying itotf, Luckily 
the rope, by the aid of which John had raised his wife on the rooi, 
was still attached to the chimney, Jolin wound it round his arm, 
leapt after the cradle, caught it, aud, after a violent struggle, 
regained the roof, Gawforth not atiempting to offer him the 
least aid 

All throngh the weary night they kept watch, Mary nursing 
ex child, and John peering through the dark and praying for a 

oat, 

As day broke a terrible scene presented itself. The valley was 
still filled with a broad, rapid sheet of water, which bore on its turbid 
bosom plentiful traces of the havoc it had committed. Boats were 
rowing about, taking off the survivors who had managed to reach 
places of safety above reach of the flood. 

At last one of the boats made towards the Grahams. It was very 
heavily Jaden, aud made but little way. As soon as it reached them 
Gawforth sprang up and was going to step in, but a man in the bows 
pushed him back with his oar, 

“Stand back, you coward ! 
before you, Gawforth,” 

At first they wanted to take off Mary only and then return for 
the others, but she refused to leave her husband, so they determined 
to take him too. It was as much as they dared do; so, bidding 
Gawforth wait, they rowed carefully to land. As they were nearing 
chore, the belmsman gave an uneasy look up-stream. 

“Pull away, lads—steady but sturdy ! By the Lord, there's another 
freshet coming!’ he cried. And, indeed, the stream was running 
perceptibly faster. By the time they had landed those whom they 
had rescued, the tide was rushing fiercely, and before they could 
turn the boat's head, another flood came raging and boiling down 
ne gorge with a violence that threatened a yet further rising of the 

ood, 

“Tor Heaven's cake, push off!” cried John, springing into the 
boat. “The house will never hold against that!” 

“It’s no use,” said the helmsman; “you couldn’t make way 
against too late!” 

‘There was a crash, and John Graham’s house was swept away 
like so many of its neighbours. For a minute Gawforth clung to 
the thatched reof which was hurried off on the swirling water, The 
next instant a huge beam struck him onthe head. He loosed his 
hold, flung up his hands, and sank never to rise more, 

The horror of this spectacle struck all speechless. Then came a 
stir among the bystanders, and the crowd divided and Jessie came 
forward ! 

“ Where is it ?” she asked of some one who had evidently fetched 
her thither, “Ah! I see—Mary, dear Mary,” and she sprang for- 
ward, caught the child from Mary’s arms, and covered it: with 
kisses, ‘Bless you, my babe; you'll save your mother’s life. 
Run and tell her he is found!” she added, turning to her 
companion, 

“Her! Who?” gasped Mary. 

“Mrs, Grant, to be sure, Mary; my dear, dear Mrs, Grant !” 

“What is the meaning of this, Jessie?” asked John, sternly, 
stepping forward, 

“T will explain,” said Michael Grant, who came up at that 
moment. 

And he did explain ; and the matter of the explanation was this: 
He had been privately married to a Miss Glenlyon, who was the 
danghier of a clergyman at a town some few miles off. He had 
been unable to acknowledge her as his wife for fear of his father, 
who would have disinherited him, he believed, being bent on the 
M'‘Tavish alliance. When his yourg wife was about to become a 
mother, it was necessary, to avoid all talk, to take some secluded 
spot for her; and for this purpose he had rented a little lonely cot- 
tage on tbe cliils, a dozen miles from Dingle. After the 
baby was born the poor lady was hardly expected to live, 
and Jessie, who was in the secret, insisted on going to 
nurse her, The illness lasted longer than was expected, and so 
Jessie's visit was prolonged, Lt appeared that Gawforth had some 
secret smuggling-store near the Jonely cottage, and discovered the 
secret. Michael had to purchase his silence, and the cunning villain 
had contrived to give John a wrong impression of the reason of 
Jessie's presence, Michael had wished to confide all to John; but 
both he and Jessie feared that his loyalty to the head of the family 
would not have allowed him to conceal the affair. 

When Michael was summoned to visit his father he brought his 
wife and Jessie with him, intending to leave them at the Ferry- 
house until he had told his father of his marriage, as he had deter- 
mined to do when he saw him. He was fajed not to see him alive. 
The river was so swollen with the rains on the previous night that 
they could not cross, and Alan Grant had expired that same evening, 
When the flood came, Michael, his wife, and Jessie, with the family 
at the Ferry-house, bad taken refuge in the boat, and had got safe 
ashore ; but in the terror of the escape the child had been left behind 
in its cradle, Jessie thinking the mother had it, and the mother 
thinking Jessie had it. 

Poor Mrs, Grant was almost distracted at the loss of her babe, 
until news came that Mary Graham had been brought off by 
a boat, and had a strange child with her answering the description 
of Mrs. Grant’s baby. 

I have little more t» tell, John Graham and Michael Grant were 
faster friends than ever, and John went up to the hall to live, and 
Jessie married a young lawyer, a friend of Michael's ; and every- 
body was happy ever after, 

As for the Dar, there is no fear of its ever rising to a dangerous 
height again, The barrier of the old natural reservoir was breached 
irretrievably, and Scardown Pool was drained for ever. But John 
Graham—he’s old John Graham now—never tires of telling the little 
Grants how he saved the life of their eldest brother, Archie, who is 
at college now, and how he once spent Christmas morning on the 
roof of bis house. t. H. 


what is that ? 


Wards 


A child!” 
hem from the gloom, They peered 
utly could discern some dark object floating 


There’s Mary Graham to be saved 


CuristMas AMUSEMENTS,—The purveyors of amusements for the 
Christmas season ure more than usualiyactive and ingenious this season, 
Two round games at cards, published by Evans and Son, have already 
been noticed in our columns; and now we have two more novelties 
on our table which merit a word of commendation, ‘The first of 
these is a round game, called “Floral Loto,” published by Mr. 
Jaques, of Hatton- garden; and is really a most elegant and in- 
genious production. It is impossible to explain the nature of this 
game here, but we may mention that it is ewinently instructive, as 
well as entertaining, inasmuch as it includes a valuable lesson in 
botany, an initiation into the language of flowers, practice in 
quick observation, and a useful exercise of memory. ‘The other 
novelty to which we have referred emanates from the London 
Stereoscopic Company, and is called the ‘Little Marvel ;” and a 
marvellous little aifair it is, and one which “must be seen to be 
appreciated,” but, once seen, must be appreciated highly. 
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